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In bold, clean-cut 
letters the alpha- 
bet is first re- 
vealed to the child. Form and visibility are the 
prime requirements. These are also prime require- 
ments in teaching with motion pictures, whether 
in the kindergarten or the graduate school. And 
they are met, generously, in the Filmo Projector. 

The significance of any subject presented by 
Filmo motion pictures speeds to the eye and brain 
with the visibility of the child’s first alphabet 
charts. For the Filmo Projector shows motion 
pictures of superb brilliance and clarity — pictures 
of theater quality . . . steady, flickerless, brightly 





illuminated. 





Motion Pictures 


In choosing a Filmo Projector you choose but 
once, for no Filmo has ever worn out. In class- 
rooms the country over, the first Filmo Projectors 
ever made are daily giving that superfine service 
which has characterized all products of the Bell & 
Howell Company, for 24 years the world’s leading 
manufacturers of professional and 16mm. movie 
equipment. 

Write today for your copy of new Booklet No. 
29,Filmo Motion Pictures in Visual Education,” 
an important guide to the selection of schoolroom 
movie equipment. Your dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate the Filmo in your schoolroom. 


Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B&H Co., Ltd.) Est. 1907 





WHY THE FILMO IS 
THE LEADING SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


Brilliant, steady pictures 
Quietness 

Simplicity of Operation 
Superior “Still” Projection 
5. Flexibility and Portability 
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NO FILMO HAS EVER WORN OUT 











BELL & HOWELL 


Filmo 


Filmo 57-G-2, School Projector, 250 watt, 5 amp. lamp; geared rewind; 
fixed resistance; 45-50 condenser; and special case, $205. Other models $198 up 
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Motion pictures teach Geography with tremendous effectiveness. 
Think of the “movie” possibilities of History, Physics and Nature 


Study. 


Scores of films on these and other subjects can now be rented or 
purchased in 16 mm. or 35 mm. width. 


Write for catalog of S. V. E. Schoolfilms. Consult it frequently. 
Low Rental Rates. 


Give pupils in your school the advantage of the latest methods 
of instruction. ; 


SOCIETY FOR VisuaL EDuCATION 


INCORPORATED 


327 $.La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
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The Educational Screen 


Gradual Growth of Motion Pictures in Education 


JAMEs G. SIGMAN 
Director Visual Education, Philadelphia Public Schools 


HEN some of the frailties and crudities of the 

screen drama are discussed, either in clubs or 
current magazines, writers and speakers are prone to 
forget the youth of the motion picture. It is really less 
than a quarter of a century since this new art, or rather 
combination of the arts, came into being, and it is still 
afflicted with much of the awkwardness of youth in 
many members. There is no background of centuries 
of culture and refinement, dating back to the Greek 
drama, behind this new kind of stage offering. Both 
its acting, and its written composition called the scen- 
ario, call for a distinctly new type of talent. It has 
therefore all the virility of youth. 

Its original beginning and its early history are not 
the principal themes of this article, but a better under- 
standing of its educational value may be obtained by 
some references to this none too remote past. George 
Eastman, by his invention of the flexible, continuous 
film, is really just as worthy of recognition as the 
man who made motion pictures possible. The great 
Frenchman, Lumiere, ten years later, in 1893, com- 
pleted his “cinematograph”, including in one machine 
the earlier discoveries of the disk shutter and inter- 
mittent movement together with this flexible film on 
which the rapidly-flashed pictures were printed. Three 
years later Edison had presented a better projector to 
the American market, and had given steadiness to the 
picture on its way through the projector by the use 
of four sprocket holes on the side of each separate 
frame instead of but one. These pioneers in the art 
of projection worked upon these discoveries only a 
generation ago, and two of them are still living. Noth- 
ing could demonstrate more clearly the youth of this 
great and growing industry. 

The early years of the twentieth century saw the 
gradual adaptation of the motion picture to theatrical 
uses, during what was called the “nickelodeon era”. At 
that time features of three reels in length were novel- 
ties, and comedies of the “pursuit” variety were be- 
ginning their popularity. Most of the actors were 
men, just as in the Shakespearean drama, and girls 
were incidental. But both the production and the re- 
production divisions of the motion picture industry 
soon grew to become distinct industries giving em- 
ployment to thousands, and bigger and better theatres 
for motion pictures succeeded. 

This new method of portraying human action and 
emotion did not make a direct entrance into education 
until the time of the World War. Its possibilities for 


quick and permanent impression upon the mass mind 
then became appreciated. After the armistice, motion 
pictures became a part of Y. M. C. A. work, and in 
many sections, of church equipment, as its great edu- 
cational uses for good causes were developed. If prop- 
aganda could be disseminated by this method, why 
not correct and exact impressions? The business and 
industrial world next began to realize the value of the 
motion picture as an excellent advertising medium, in 
order to circulate the story of the production and uses 
of their various advertised articles. Finally the 
schools and colleges, about ten years ago, began to 
adopt the motion picture machine as a permanent fix- 
ture in their building and equipment programs, as its 
vast potential value for instruction became evident to 
educators. 

These earliest educational projectors were theatrical 
machines adapted for booth projection in auditoriums, 
Because of their size and cost, these projectors were 
later supplemented by portable and semi-portable types 
of lower price, available, under proper protection, for 
classroom use, in the standard or 35 mm. film. At the 
same time quite a variety of sub-standard motion pic- 
ture projectors appeared, some for 28 mm. film, others 
for 23 mm., and still others for 16 mm. or less. Out of 
these many confusing sizes, it gradually became evi- 
dent that the 16 mm. type combined the qualities of 
economy, portability, and safety to the greatest degree, 
and it has been adopted rather universally in the 
United States for narrow-width film projection. 

It should be remembered, however, that the standard 
motion picture projector still has its uses in our schools 
and colleges, particularly since the adaptation of sound 
to film exhibition. It has by far the larger choice of 
subjects for instructional and entertainment purposes. 
It opens the possibility of small theatrical benefits with- 
in the after-school and extra-curricular periods for 
good reasons. It still excels in power and brilliancy 
of projection, and is the only type of machine which 
will throw across the great galleried auditoriums of 
the larger city high schools. But many of these very 
factors have also handicapped its use for truly instruc- 
tional ends. A survey of the sixty standard (35mm.) 
projectors in the public schools of Philadelphia in 
1929, disclosed the fact that their operation had hither- 
to been very irregular and unorganized, due to a num- 
ber of causes. 

One of these factors is found in the very fact that 
standard (or 35 mm.) machines are housed in booths 
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in school auditoriums, where they cannot be used to 
advantage throughout the school day because of the 
constant occupancy of the auditorium by classes in 
public speaking, for study-period purposes, or for 
mass instruction or forums in Civics, Oral English, 
Hygiene, or Music. At times these subjects are sup- 
plemented by films, but in general this instructional 
demand for the assembly hall restricts the use of pic- 
tures to motming assembly periods or after-school 


activities. It gradually dawned upon educators that 


motion pictures would never take their rightful place 
in the educational scheme of things until they were 
placed right in the classroom, to be shown exactly at 
the right time and place in the course of study, where 
they would possess true and correlative value. This 
effect is very hard to obtain in the school auditorium 
even when it is vacant for occupancy at the proper 
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A Class At Work Before the Screen 


period, because of the massing of classes, and the mix 
ture of grades included, with the resultant holiday 
spirit. The best instructional approach and the correct 
followup review of any film lesson are much harder to 
obtain under assembly projection. 

Our survey also developed another drawback to 
the best use of the standard or auditorium motion pic- 
ture machines, along the line of operation and upkeep. 
Since most of the theatrical film is of the nitrate or 
inflammable type, the rules regarding the operation and 
care of machines and booths are very strict in practic- 
ally all states and cities, and properly so. The exam- 
inations for operators’ licenses are therefore rigid, and 
it is difficult for teachers to pass the commercial license 
requirements. This is particularly true in those cities 
where the educational or special license has been abol- 
ished, and the full, technical demands must be met, 
even to a period of time as apprentice in a motion pic- 
ture booth. Teachers cannot meet these tests, espec- 
ially ladies in the high school faculties. Over one-third 
of the sixty machines in the Philadelphia schools were 
found to be generally unused both because of the lack 
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of operators, (particularly in the elementary schools) 
and the rapid turnover of operators through the pro- 
motion of the young men of the faculties to principal- 
ships elsewhere or to high school teaching positions. 
Practically all of the junior and senior high schools 
were free from this handicap, however, because of 
their possession of teachers of electrical and scientific 
subjects, who had passed the examinations for oper- 
ators’ licenses before these tests became excessively 
severe. Since this survey the Board of Education has 
employed two licensed operators as part of the person- 
nel of the Division of Visual Education, for the serv- 
ice of those schools which have no local licensed oper- 
ators, and practically all of the standard machines are 
now in use, periodically at least. 

A third drawback to the constant use of booth ma- 
chines was indicated in a reference to the danger that 
lurks in the inflammable, or nitrate film. In the for- 
mation of the film library which the Philadelphia 
schools have now begun, and which is located in the 
offices and work-rooms of the Division of Visual Edu- 
cation, recently organized, in that city, only acetate or 
safety film may be purchased and stored. Individual 
schools were permitted to complete film schedules of 
rental or loan sources, which had already been con- 
tracted for in advance of this organization. But be- 
ginning in 1930, all bookings from outside sources 
will be discontinued and the sixty schools with stand- 
ard machines will be serviced and supplied with film 
and accessories from this central film library. All 
booths have been constructed with exact fidelity to the 
rules of the Fire Marshal, and recently equipped with 
film cabinets for temporary storage of reels. As a re- 
sult of this survey, and these changes and additions 
to equipment, it is hoped that the fire hazard has been 
completely removed. But the fact that inflammable 
film is frequently mixed in shipments with the safety 
stock, and that local operators vary very widely in the 
personal equation, makes eternal vigilance the price of 
comparative safety. 

A fourth and final factor which militates against the 
sole use of standard machines in schools arises from 
the character of the film available. It is undoubtedly 
superior in regard to the vast variety of subjects, es- 
pecially in the field of historical film, although many of 
the best of these are now being printed upon the nar- 
row-width stock. It has the advantage in the enter- 
tainment type, which has a place in after-school or ex- 
tra-curricular programs, as before mentioned. But 
unfortunately the rental and purchase prices of these 
higher grade films, notably the Yale Chronicles of 
America, have made their universal use a matter of 
slow accumulation. Many of the smaller school units 

(Concluded on page 13) ‘ 











The Educational Screen 


Some Observations on the Practical Value of Talking 
Pictures in Visual,Education 
L. B. Tyson 


HE old Chinese proverb “One picture is worth 

ten thousand words,” is true enough. But when 
it is possible to have both the picture and the words, 
this truism takes on an entirely new significance. 

Much has been written on the value of talking pic- 
tures for educational purposes. Leading educators 
throughout the country are pretty well in accord that 
this medium of instruction has opened up an entirely 
new sphere of educational procedure. No one, who has 
taken the time to investigate the matter, can gainsay 
this point. 

During the past year, the writer had the opportunity, 
through actual experience and personal observation, 
to study the reactions of students, educators and the 
general public to educational sound pictures. Among 
these observations, one experience stands out quite 
definitely. The entire student body of a well-known 
private school was shown a program of educational 
pictures. On this program was a picture entitled 
“Finding His Voice” which was an animated cartoon 
of a trip through a Hollywood studio showing and 
explaining the various technical steps in the recording 
of sound pictures. Several days later one of the boys 
got up before the class and read a paper which he had 
prepared on how talking pictures are made. The in- 
formation it contained had been acquired by the stu- 
dent through having seen and heard the subject ex- 
plained in this one picture. It is doubtful whether a 
picture could Aave been made from his explanation, 
but the significant thing is that his thinking machinery 
had been set in motion, that he had been given a mental 
stimulus and a basic foundation upon which to draw 
his deductions. A two or three hour lecture on the 
subject would never have inspired this boy’s paper. It 
was only when he saw and heard the procedure ex- 
plained that he was able to grasp it. 

Such experiences have not been confined solely to 
young students. The superintendent of a large hospi- 
tal was shown a picture by Dr. Truesdale on “Hernia 
of the Diaphragm.” He enthusiastically remarked af- 
terwards that not only had he gotten a much clearer 
conception of the subject through having seen this 
twelve minute talking picture, but that he had received 
ideas from it which would be of inestimable value to 
him in establishing a public health clinic which he 
plans in connection with the hospital. 

‘Observations of the effectiveness of talking pictures 
in the industrial field have proven most interesting. A 


large utility company in the Northwest recently pro- 
duced a three reel sound picture tracing the develop- 
ment of the electrical industry in that area. The pic- 
ture has created a sensation wherever shown as it not 
only portrays the enormous physical development and 
detailed workings of this company, but also awakens 
in the minds of all who see it the important part the 
company is playing in the growth and welfare of the 
community. 

Two large automobile manufacturers have had some 
interesting experiences with their talking films. During 
a very severe road test, Studebaker made sound pic- 
tures of their cars during the seventeen days of the 
test. They afterward declared that this picture had 
proven to be their most convincing and effective me- 
dium in actually showing the public what these cars 
had.done and what ‘their, achievement meant. 

At a fecent automobife sh@w*in the Northwest, the 
Dodge agenity. showed a pictufé in which was demon- 
strated the staunchness of Dodge'cars. A sedan was 
purposely” turned ¢fid over end a nuthber of times 
down <a. stéepethbankment to show: the strength of 
the® ‘body, The: picture was proclaimed by the thou- 
sands of visitors as the hit of the show. The owner 
of the agency declared it had done more to stimulate 
buying interest than anything he had ever used. 

In the many showings of educational pictures I have 
witnessed, this one fact has stood out: that as soon as 
the lights are off, the attention of the audience is fo- 
cused immediately on the screen and is held there until 
the picture is completed. This is not true with silent 
pictures. A recent demonstration proved it. A most 
interesting silent picture was shown on the same pro- 
gram with talking pictures. During the showing, the 
audience was laughing and commenting on the scenes. 
But, as soon as the sound pictures were shown, com- 
plete silence and attention was maintained. This is 
an important factor in considering the value of sound 
pictures for educational purposes. As half of the value 
of the pictures lies in the explanation accompanying 
them, silence is of course necessary that all may hear 
and thus concentrate on what is being done and said. 

Another interesting observatjon is the effectiveness 
with which personalities can be portrayed upon the 
talking screen. In the case of Bernard Shaw, for in- 
stance, most everyone has a different conception of 
the man. As he himself states, people who only know 
him through seeing his plays or reading his books 
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often get a most unfavorable impression of him. But 
when they see and hear him in a life-like talking pic- 
ture, they are brought in intimate touch with the man 
and his personality and thus get a keener insight into 
his amiable character. The same is true of other in- 
ternationally famous figures such as Mussolini, Hoo- 
ver, Lloyd George, Ramsay MacDonald, and others. 

The entrance of sound pictures into the world of 
sports has given a new impetus to this already active 
field. Knute Rockne, the world-famous football coach 
at Notre Dame, quick to realize the utility of sound 
pictures in coaching football teams has prepared a 
series of films on this subject. At a recent preview 
of these films, witnessed by an audience of university 
and high school players and coaches, the men came 
away talking about the blocking, tackling, and the min- 
ute attention to fundamentals epitomized in the Notre 
Dame system of play. The consensus of opinion was 
that “Here is a welcome substitute for weary hours of 
‘skull practice’.”’ 

Grantland Rice’s “Sportlights” are another out- 
standing example of the use of sound pictures fn the 
sports world. These pictures, covering practically the 
entire range of sports, are made largely along the line 
of character building. 

The writer’s many interesting contacts with stu- 
dents, educators and industrial leaders have _ estab- 
lished one fact very definitely ; that the possibilities of 
talking pictures as a medium of education, advertising, 
personnel training, and exploitation are without limit. 
Perhaps you are turning over in your mind why more 
progress wasn’t made with the silent pictures. The 
answer is this: silent pictures, while valuable, paral- 
lel too closely the illustrated printed word. There was 
not enough contrast. The addition of sound opened a 
new avenue to the senses—one can now not only se 
but can hear, which makes a doubly indelible impres- 
sion and which greatly increases our ability to assim 
ilate factual knowledge. 

Another reason why the silent film particularly in 
the educational field failed to reach its rightful place 
was because of the lack of proper direction and super- 
vision. By this I mean that there was no unified con 
trol of the type of pictures to be made, nor the type 
of material to be incorporated into them. Whether 
or not they were the kind of pictures that would fit into 
the curricula of the various schools throughout the 
country apparently never entered anyone’s head. Con 
sequently, we had a crazy-quilt of educational silent 
films, some good—some bad—but none of them fitting 
into any coordinated plan for instruction. 

Fortunately those entrusted with the responsibility 
of the talking picture educational programs are cog 
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nizant of these shortcomings in the silent pictures and 
are wisely side-stepping them. 

Several large manufacturers of talking picture 
equipment suitable for schools have undertaken the 
production of educational films for classroom use. Be- 
fore even a line of script was prepared or a camera 
cranked, advisory boards consisting of many of the 
country’s leading educators, men like Dr. Kilpatrick, 
Dr. Mearns, Dr. Milliken, Dr. Kitson, and others, 
were formed. It was their duty to analyze and deter- 
mine the units of instruction which appear most fre- 
quently in our school systems throughout the country, 
and recapitulate these into a working program. Go- 
ing still further, these manufacturers of sound equip- 
ment called in the leading experts and authorities on 
the units of instruction decided upon by the advisory 
board and engaged them to supervise the actual pro- 
duction of the films which dealt with their particular 
subject. 

The wisdom of such a plan is obvious, Instead of 
unqualified and inexperienced agencies making so- 
called educational pictures, we have the leading educa- 
tors themselves sorting, arranging and, ¢hoosing the 
material to be incorporated in educational sound pic- 
tures and actually supervising the production. 

As far as the writer has been able to determine, this 
procedure was never adequately followed in the mak- 
ing of silent pictures for classroom use. 

Thus we see that this plan of visual education has 
been built upon a solid foundation. There has, been 
nothing hit or miss about it. Before any of.the films 
are released to the schools, they are carefully pre- 
viewed and their worth established. Hence, the quality 
of instruction must in each instance measure up to the 
high standard set by school authorities themselyes. 

Will this new medium of instruction be embraced 
by our school systems? Unquestionably! Already a 
large number of the leading schools and colleges are 
incorporating sound pictures as a very definite. part 
And the ,work has 
just started. It is no idle gesture to state that, talking 
pictures constitute one of the most progressive, steps 
that have ever been taken in the educational field. 


of their courses of instruction. 
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The Educational Screen 


Visual Education Project on the Life of Abraham Lincoln 


Howarp RotTHFuss 
Thomas A. Edison School, Cleveland, Ohio 


This article shows concretely the correlation that may be made between slides, motion pictures, 
and the departments of Art, English, History and Shop, in teaching the subject of Lincoln. 


HE limitations of human powers of imagination, 

interpretation and visualization make it impos- 
sible to get the full significance of a written descrip- 
tion. While in reading we may accomplish much, it 
can only give the bare essentials that are necessary to 
create a mental picture. 

In presenting the life of: Abraham Lincoln it was 
our aim to write the whole story from beginning tv 
end upon the minds of the pupils. This we knew could 
best be accomplished by visual means and by actually 
seeing the characters and places as we found them 
occurring in the story. 

Since pictures have a greater meaning and more 
lasting value if a short description or story is given, a 
well prepared lesson must accompany them. The 
child can then tie up an auditory experience with the 
visual, and thus retain the whole for an indefinite 
time. 

Procedure 

Lantern slides—“Public and Private Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln” were shown and discussed by the teach- 
er while the pupils listened attentively. They were 
not permitted to comment or ask questions during the 
first lesson. One entire period was used for this 
presentation. 

These slides were shown again the next period and 
questions were asked by the teacher. Pupils talked on 
the slides and many questions were brought out. The 
period of discussion worked up interest and a desire 
for more material. 

The picture of the assassination of the President 
while in a box at Ford’s Theater brought up the fol- 
lowing questions :— 

1. What kind of a play were they watching? 

2. Who were the rest of the party in the box? 

3. Is this theater still standing? 

4. Did Lincoln have a secret service guard? 

5. Could this happen to a president today ? 

Attempts at answering the above questions were 
made by various pupils. The majority of the answers 
were not satisfactory. The Library had been consulted 
and a list of material available was given to the Visual 
Education Department. This was used quite eagerly 
by the boys in looking up the answers to their own 
questions. Reports were made during the following 


recitation on certain interesting events, the pupils se- 
curing all the information, 

Some boy suggested that he could build a log cabin 
for us. This aroused the interest of others who stated 
that they could make something in the art department. 
This started, what the teacher had in mind, a desire 
on the part of the students themselves to build an 
exhibit of articles from the different periods of Lin- 
coln’s life. The blackboard was set up and suggestions 
were written out on how to represent the period. The 
following list was the result :— 

Log cabin where Lincoln was born. 

Books Lincoln read when a boy. 

Ax used by Lincoln and rails he split. 

Flatboat on which “Abe” worked. 

Store and Post-Office where Lincoln received the 
name “Honest Abe”. 

“Captain” Lincoln’s sword used in the Black 
Hawk War. 

Transit used by Lincoln, the surveyor. 

Abe’s first law book. 

Lincoln’s love letters to Ann Rutledge. 

Lincoln and Douglas debates. 

The Emancipation Proclamation. 

The Gettysburg Address. 

The Bixby Letter. 

Second Inaugural Address. 

Type of hat worn by Lincoln. 

Ford’s Theater in Washington, D. C. 

The Lincoln Memorial in Washington D. C. 

English, History, Art and Shop teachers were told 
of our project and immediate cooperation was given. 
Assignments or rather permissions were given to en- 
thused boys by the instructors and everywhere the 
atmosphere was abuzz with the labor necessary to 
make concrete illustrations from the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A Study Sheet was prepared by the Auditorium 
teacher which covered the entire period of Lincoln’s 
Life. This study sheet was used following the lesson 
from the slides. This sheet contained quotations from 
Lincoln’s speeches which the class memorized. These 
were then recited to the class. A few sketches from 
his life were dramatized on the stage. Two lessons 
were spent on the study sheet. One half of a period 
was used in silent study on the part of the pupils and 
the other half in questioning and establishing certain 
dates, periods and characters in the boy’s mind. 
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10. 


12. 


. In 1819 Lincoln’s 


. Abraham was now 21 years old. 


Study Sheet on the Life of Abraham Lincoln 


. Abraham Lincoln was born near Hodgenville in 


Harding County, Ky. on February 12, 1809. His 
father was Thomas Lincoln; his mother, Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, both pioneers. 


. When Abraham was three years old, his family 


moved to Little Pigeon Creek, Indiana. At eight 
years of age, Lincoln was motherless. 
ter when he became a man he paid a very fine 
tribute to his mother with these words, “All that 
I am or ever hope to be, | owe to my angel 


mother’’. 


Years af 


Sara Bush 


Lincoln loved her very dearly. She 


father married 
Johnston. 
urged him to go to school and learn all he could. 
He read such books as the Life of Washington, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Bible, and Aesop’s Fa- 


bles. 


Many of these he read two or three times. 


. In February 1830, the Lincoln’s moved to Ill 


nois, at first settling near Decatur, then moving 
to Coles County. 

He was six 
feet, four inches tall and had gained a reputation 
as one of the best athletes in the country. 


. While working in New Salem he fell in love with 


Ann Rutledge. 
ried when Ann died of a fever. 
a shadow of sadness over Lincoln that he felt 
the rest of his life. 


They were engaged to be mar 
Her death cast 


. All this time Lincoln was studying and prepar 


ing himself to become a lawyer. In 1854 he was 


elected to the Illinois Legislature. 


. He now become engaged to Mary Todd whom 


he married on Nov. 4, 1842. They 
Springfield where Lincoln practiced law, having 


lived in 


retired from public life. 
Robert, Edward, William and Tad. 


They had four sons, 


. In 1858 Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas met tn 


a joint debate. 
S. Senator. 
slavery and Lincoln against it. 


They were both running for U. 
Douglas was for the extension of 


Lincoln was defeated for the senatorship but 
gained prominence which led to his election 
President in 1860. 

Before Lincoln took his place in the White Hous: 
seven southern states had seceded, set up their 
own government and had it in running order. 

In April, directly after his inauguration, Con 
federates fired on Fort Sumter in Charleston 
Harbor, South Fort 
manned with Union soldiers, who were compelled 
to surrender. War was then started between th 
North and the South. 


Carolina. Sumter was 


14. 


uw 


16. 
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. On January 1, 1863, Lincoln issued the Procla- 


mation of Emancipation of the slaves. The war, 
however, lasted over two years longer, as the 
Southern Army under Gen. Robert E. Lee, con- 
tinued to resist the Northern Army, in charge of 
U. S. Grant. 

On Nov. 19, 1863 Lincoln delivered his famous 
Gettysburg Address. “Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth upon this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in Liberty and ded- 
icated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal 

Lincoln was elected again for his second term 
and on Mar. 4, 1865 he delivered his second in- 
augural address. ‘With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the Right as 
God gives us to see the Right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we arenowin ... ” 

On April 8, 1865 General Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant and peace was 
declared. 

Six days later on April 14, Lincoln was at Ford’s 
Theater in Washington where, as he sat in a box, 
J. Wilkes Booth shot him in the back of the 
head. He died the next day. 


. His body was moved to Springfield, Ill. where it 


rests today in Lincoln’s Tomb. 


. A beautiful memorial has been erected on the 


bank of the Potomac in Washington D. C. in 
which the statue by French of the Great Eman- 
cipator has been placed. 


The articles of display were now coming in and cer- 
tain boys were assigned to the library to work up a 
report on each of the articles made. These were given 
in each class and made a great appeal to the boys. 
Thus we had a complete unit on the life of Abraham 
Lincoln presented and motivated by the boys of the 
class, themselves. 

A final test sheet was presented to the boys that 
covered the study sheet and all other material pre- 
sented to the class. This was used orally and the miss- 
ing words were read into the statement by the pupils. 
The same test was given again at the next class as- 
sembly and the pupils worked individually in writing 


in the blank spaces. 


B 


These were collected and graded. 


Final Test on the Life of Abraham Lincoln 
(Basis for Grade) 


Abraham Lincoln was born in Harding County, 


were YS on the......day of......in the year 
ieee His father’s name was............and 
his mother’s mame WAS... .<. ssid abiseeeue 


When Abraham was......years old his family 
moved to Knob Creek and later to Little Pigeon 


Creek in....... Here Abe’s mother...... and 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


. About this time seven 


in later years he said the following about her:. . 


aes ww ewe eR SRO eC HTS SSRESCEC SHC CHC SCHHC OCHRE SOC OS SO 


. Thomas Lincoln married................ whom 


Lincoln loved very much. She helped him to 
learn and encouraged him to reach such books as 
In 1830 the Lincolns moved to Illinois. Abe was 
now..... years old and stood about ....feet.... 
inches in his stocking feet. As he went about 
his work splitting rails he developed his..... and 
as he continued to read he developed his....... 


. Lincoln did many things to earn money to buy 


books. He worked ona........ that often took 
him down the river. He clerked ina..... where 
he got the name “Honest Abe”. He did some 
work as a surveyor and was even a...... in the 


Bada he fell in love 
OTe Tre who died before they were 
about to marry. Some years later he became en- 
eee whom he married in 1842. 
They had four sons...... ; 


. Lincoln was now running for the U. S. Senate 


ee They had many public de- 
bates on the extension of slavery. ........ was 
for it and ........ was against it. Lincoln was 
defeated. 


southern states seceded 
from the Union, elected their own President and 
had their capital at Richmond, Va. In April the 


Confederates fired on........ which was com- 
pelled to......... Thus was the war started 
which was to run...... years. 


. Lincoln immediately called for volunteers and 


said, “The Union must be preserved”. On...... 
EE, cca wecceesces which freed the 
slaves. The war continued however as the South- 
ern army under...... seemed too powerful for 
RO aay the Union General, to subdue. 

On Nov. 19, 1863 Lincoln delivered his famous 
aca Rusti pes eid “Fourscore and......years ago, our 
le brought forth upon this continent, a new 
his , conceived in......and dedicated to the 
proposition that all...... | ae 
The Bixby Letter was written by Lincoln to... 
pod whe who had had......sons......in the war. 
Lincoln was elected for his second term and on 
ckaee adh , he delivered his second inaugural ad- 
dress in which he spoke of the coming peace and 
reconstruction. On the...... day of April... 
ae surrendered to........ and the war 
was over. 
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13. On the night of April....Lincoln attended. ... 
theater in Washington where he was shot by...., 


sees dete He died the next day on...... 
His death was a great loss to the nation. 


The 


South especially suffered as his policy of recon- 
struction would have been most helpful to the 


defeated states. 


14. He was buried in... 


a duc wee | os and a beautiful 


memorial has been erected to him in...... — 
He will always be remembered as the great...... 
and preserver of the Union. 


A list of reference 


material 


obtained from the 


school Library, from which the boys drew quite ex- 
tensively to work up their special reports and class 


discussion, is here given: 


Schauffler—Lincoln’s Birthday 
Baldwin—Four Great Ameri- 
cans 
3ass—Stories of Pioneer Life 
Bolton—Lives of Poor Boys 
Who Have Become Famous 
Brooks—True Story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln 
Bullard—Tad and His Father 
Couch—Roll Call of Honor. 
Davidson — Founders and 
Builders of Our Nation 
Foote—Makers and Defend- 
ers of America 
Gilbert—More than Conquer- 
ors. 
Gordy American 
and Heroes 
Gordy—Abraham Lincoln. 
Lefferts—American Leaders 
Lodge — Hero Tales From 
American History 
Mabie—Heroes Every 
Should Know 
McMurray—Pioneers of the 
Mississippi Valley 


Leaders 


Child 


Sandburg—Abe Lincoln Grows 


Up 

Smith—Boyhoods of the Pres- 
idents 

Steedman—When They Were 
Children 


Stevenson—Days and Deeds 
Tappan—Boy Scout’s Life of 
Lincoln 
Johnston—A Book of 
for Little Actors 
Merington—Holiday Plays 
Alcott—Stories for Great Hol- 
idays 
Meader—Longshanks 
MacKay—Patriotic Plays and 
Pageants for Young People 
Carnegie Library School Asso- 
ciation — Washington and 
Lincoln in Poetry 
Gordy—Our Patriots 
Sparks—Men who Have Made 
The Nation. 
Stewart—Adventures in Citi- 
zenship, Literature for Char- 
acter. 


Plays 


Nicolay—Boy’s Life of Abra- Bacheller—A Man for The 
ham Lincoln. Ages 
Results 


1. The students learned of the life of Abraham Lin 
coln in an interesting way—motivated by their 


own interests. (Biology and Literature) 


nN 


Places he lived were located on the map and well 


established in the pupils mind. (Geography-Map 


Study) 


w 


. Type of Conditions, and the effect of environ- 


ment on Lincoln’s life and his overcoming of 
same were studied. (Biology of Environment) 
4. The real character of Lincoln, illustrated by his 


dealings with others was revealed. 


A study of 


his speeches, his reactions to various conditions. 
(History as Man Makes It) 


vu 


The stories of sympathy, tenderness, love of jus- 


tice and hatred of wrong were an outgrowth of 


his own sad and hard 


boyhood. (Literature ) 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 








White House Conference Discusses Movies 

The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, which met in Washington, D. C., 
November 19-22, was called by President Hoover 
for the purpose of gathering reports of the various 
committees on child welfare and making recom- 
mendations for the future. These committees, un- 
der the leadership of representative men and women 
engaged in child welfare work, were organized a 
little over a year ago to collect and study informa- 
tion on the problems involved. 


The Conference, under the chairmanship of Sec- 
retary Wilbur, was divided into four major sec- 
tions: Medical Service, Public Health Service, Edu- 
cation and Training, and The Handicapped. Under 
the section devoted to Education and Training a 
sub-committee on Motion Pictures and Theatres 
was included as a part of the subject of Youth Out- 
side of the Home and School. Dr. Lee F. Hanmer, 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, was chairman of 
this motion picture division and the members of 
the committee were all people of wide experience 
in different fields of motion picture or better films 
activities. 

A number of papers were presented dealing with 
various phases of the motiori picture problems, such 
as The Legal Status of the Motion Picture, Public 
Relations in Motion Pictures, Children’s Likes ani 
Dislikes in Motion Pictures, Special Programs for 
Children, Church Use of Motion Pictures, Youth 
and the Theatre, etc. 

The recommendations offered by the group were: 

1. Parental supervision over the types of pictures 
that children see. 

2. Special matinees or family shows. 

3. More special production of films for children. 
Continuation and extension of the work of lo 
cal “better films” committees. 

5. Further development of “public relations” ac- 
tivities between producers’ and citizens’ organ- 
izations. 


A Motion Picture Survey 

The question of motion pictures and children was 
also given considerable attention recently by the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Austin, Texas, when 
they took as their major project for the year a sur 
vey of motion pictures in their own city to ascertain 


what the motion pictures are actually giving, since 
the titles are too misleading to tell anything about 
the picture. Child Welfare gives the following ac- 
count of the procedure. 

“Eighteen women were asked to visit three thea- 
ters, covering every performance for a period of 
twelve weeks. The women were selected for their 
discrimination, education, and general interest in 
public welfare. The theaters chosen were the two 
most expensive and popular ones in town, and one 
of the cheapest that features pictures of the western 
type. The observers were given a questionnaire 
and each was asked to use it in reporting on four 
performances. 

“Sixty-eight reports were returned and the per- 
centages computed from these. According to these 
reports children in the most impressionable and 
formative periods of their lives attending these 
theaters are influenced by entertainment in which 36 
per cent portray murder, 35 per cent nerve-racking 
scenes, 28 per cent crook scenes, and 21 per cent 
sensuality. 

Picture Maps for Children 

Many city libraries now have a collection of color- 
ful picture maps for children which in some in- 
stances are hand-painted reproductions and adapta- 
tions of very early maps. These lovely reproduc- 
tions appeal to children and attract them to history 
and books as no ordinary map does. 

One of these new maps which gives much helpful 
information to any child is “A Child’s Map of the 
Ancient World,” on which are reproduced ancient 
cities, horsemen, “Hannibal Crossing the Alps,” 
animals, ships, spears and other fascinating things 
indicating the customs and tools of the period. 

“Map of Adventure for Boys and Girls—stories, 
trails, voyages, discoveries, explorations, places to 
read about” shows the high points in the world’s 
geography and history and suggests some good 
book concerning the place or event. The “Booklov- 
ers Map of America” is an interesting chart of cer- 
tain landmarks of literary geography, showing de- 
tails of places particularly rich in literary lore, such 
as Mark Twain’s steamboat, the Great Stone Face, 
etc. 

“A Map of Children Everywhere” is especially 
appealing to children as it depicts children all over 
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the world in authentic costumes and active in their 
most probable form of play or occupation. They 
will also delight in the “Mother Goose Map,” which 
pictures famous Mother Goose characters, and “An 
Ancient Mappe of Fairy Land,” with its wonder- 
land of castles, moats, walled cities, caves, forests 
and enchanted characters. 


Peru to be Filmed from Air 

An expedition of five under the leadership of 
George R. Johnson, a Fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and formerly chief photographer 
of the Peruvian Naval Air Service, has sailed for 
Peru to explore from the air relics of Inca civiliza- 
tion in the Andes. ; 

They plan to photograph, survey and map with 
still, aerial and motion picture cameras the terri- 
tory around Lake Titicaca, among the Andean 
peaks at the Bolivian Border, the sparsely settled 
gold country of the Maranon River watershed, Inca 
ruins in southern Peru and other points of geologic 
and geographic interest. 


School Film Experiment Success 

The successful development of the experimental 
distribution of the film, “In the Days of Chivalry,” 
to schools undertaken under the auspices of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, has 
been reported during the last few months. 


Thirty-two prints have been distributed to twen- 
ty public schools and state university visual 
education departments throughout the country. 
Additional orders are being filled as received but 
emphasis is placed on securing reports from the 
schools as to their experience in the use of the film 
as it represents an outstanding experiment in visual 
education. The film is used only in connection with 
regular classroom work and not for showing where 
any admission is charged. 


Use of the original negative of “Robin Hood,” 
scenes from which are included in the experimental 
film, was given by Douglas Fairbanks with the re- 
quest that the material therein be edited so as to 
be of maximum usefulness to the school children 
studying the historical period. From the eight reel 
photoplay, 885 feet of scenes were taken, centering 
about the spectacular medieval tournament. A de- 
tailed writeup of the contact established between 
the Los Angeles and the other southern California 
city departments of visual education and the Acad- 
emy appeared in the February, 1930 issue of THe 
EpucATIONAL ScREEN, contributed by Mr. Charles 
Roach, Director of Visual Education in the Los 
Angeles Schools. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
A New English Film 


Borderline, the first film in which Paul Robeson has 
appeared, has been recently shown in London by Pool 
films. 

Officially, this film is classed as “an attempt to make 
an interesting film from an intellectual viewpoint 
rather than that of entertainment angle with its often 
rudimentary simplifications. It was made at nomi- 
nal cost and in a small studio and was photographed, 
directed and largely acted by British people.” 

Kenneth Macpherson directed. He is a novelist, 
artist and editor of Close Up. Already, he has directed 
one or two films which he has chosen to regard as 
personal experiments; Foothills was, probably, the 
most notable. Although these films did not reach the 
general public they were eagerly viewed by sensitive 
critics, such as the famous G. W. Pabst, and deeply 
appreciated for their intense qualities. 

Indeed, Mr. Macpherson is in every way a remark- 
able director. He wrote his own scenario for Border- 
line and illustrated it with about 1,000 small sketches: 
every angle and movement was planned, was pre- 
charged with meaning. Then, as there was only one 
electrician in the studio, the director had to help with 
the lights and properties. Moreover, he had to stand 
tireless by his Debrie at the end of the longest day; 
for the scenarist, continuity writer, director, assistant 
electrician, and property man was, also, the camera- 
man! H. D. has suggested that Kenneth Macpherson 
is one of the rare modern artists to attempt the Leon- 
ardo ideal; he is mechanic, artist, man, warrior. 

The film is extremely psychic. Eisenstein has spoken 
of overtones; Mr. Macpherson has not wasted any 
time speaking. Throughout the film the story is told 
rather by suggestion and longing than by over-synthe- 
sised action. Camera tricks would have been osten- 
tatious detail; by sheer vitality of image selection and 
rhythm Mr. Macpherson has achieved “a nightmare 
and a dream.” Thought and reality are hopelessly 
mixed ; just as they are in life. The film is, too, phy- 
sical; the beauty of the images being overwhelming. 
Dark shadows on the sculptured face of the Negro 
suggest unsuspected nuances. Dark heads against 
the massed white clouds; tree-tops with the wind in 
them ; trees in avenues of Chirico perspective ; water- 
falls as expressive symbolism; close ups floatingly 
detached and revealing: these things will not quickly 
be forgotten. 

The scene of the tale is a tiny borderland village; 
valleys between steep hills. Astrid is married to the 
artist, Thorne, and Pete, a Negro, is married to Odah. 
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Thorne drinks; Atrid plays on the nerve strings. 
Threads get crossed; they step over the borderline. 
Gossip, by white sub-types, makes mischief. It is not 
that the coloured people are finer than the whites 

there are, simply, overtones. Whites are shown 
grouped in a small cafe; the barmaid who can undu- 
late her arms seductively; the manageress with her 
regulated gestures and her cigars; the pianist with his 
bracelets and photos of Robeson. But, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, there is no colour question, no 
propaganda. Mr. Macpherson is an astist. Just Bor- 
derline types. Overtones and undertones ! 


And Two New Russian Films 


The Earth, directed by Alexander Dovzhenko. 
Production, Vufku. 

Corn waving and sunflowers shining. The quiet, 
the peace of the EARTH. Apples mix to closer com- 
positions of apples; the drama closing in. Harvest of 
the soil. 

White and beautiful an old man lies dying. He 
asks for an apple to eat. Faces of standers-by are 
friendly and quiet. Images are static. Apples ripen, 
sunflowers grow, but it all happens so slowly, so peace 
fully, that we see no movement. 

Kulaks (rich farmers) are angrily fighting the new 
order, the collective farms. One kulak would rather 
kill his best horse, gruesomely with a hatchet, than 
allow the proletarians to commandeer it. The impact 
of sudden movement, after static images, is terrific. 

Meanwhile, the village gathers to see the new trac 
tor which will free the labourers from the tyranny of 
the rich horse owners. 

Young Communist; magnificent face in exaltation. 
Soft focus. 
focus light and gentleness. A horse chews hay. Over 


Peace of the evening. Richness of soft 
come with the tenderness of it, the man dances. In 
the twilight the dust dances with him, down the long, 
white road. overtones, 
though, might be condemned as arty. 


Emotionally, it is superb: 
An angry kulak shoots the dancer. The murdered 
man’s father will not be consoled by the priests. His 
son has died for the new and is worthy of a funeral 
in the new way without priests or acolytes. A funeral 
to the songs of the new order! Apple blossoms and 
sunflowers brush the face of the dead communist. 

He cries his guilt to 
In the night 


The murderer runs amok. 
the crowd. “In the night I killed him. 
while he danced like this But the crowd pay 
no attention; they listen to the funeral orator who 
tells them of the future. 
on the sunflowers, on the apples; beautifying all. 


Pamir, directed by V. Schneiderof. Photographic 


Rain falls over the earth, 
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expedition organized by the Leningrad Academy of 
Sciences and the German Notgemeischaft. 

This picture has no construction. It shows you 
things. The director keeps on thinking to himself, 
“What can I do to keep the pot boiling?” He intro- 
duces a comedy shot of two mules licking one another, 
or a shot of the cameraman’s shadow on snow. Some 
of the shots have been exposed for the background 
and not for the faces which, in consequence, have be- 
come black masses. 

How odd, too, to take a film of a mountain climb. 
The higher you get up a mountain the less there is to 
see! 


OswELL BLAKESTON. 





Gradual Growth of Motion Pictures in Education 

(Concluded from page 5) 
and communities, as well as some of the larger cities, 
have turned to the free lists for their film, including 
industrial, governmental, and commercial sources of 
all sorts. Without any disparagement whatever of 
these splendid films, it must be conceded that in most 
cases they are general information reels, made without 
special reference to courses of study or specific instruc- 
tion, and frequently contain a marked amount of ad- 
vertising material. 

For all these reasons, in spite of their great value 
for mass instruction in special subjects .in higher 
schools, it was not surprising that schoolmen turned 
with enthusiasm to the consideration of the narrow- 
width film and projectors, commonly called the class- 
room or teaching type. These made their appearance 
on the market many years ago, and gradually from a 
variety of sizes, the 16 mm. became the favorite. Many 
reasons may be advanced for their swift and increas- 
ing popularity. One of course arose from their lower 
cost, without the attendant expense of booth or similar 
equipment. They were even more portable than the 
so-called “‘suit-case” models of the standard machines, 
accompanied by their portable booths. These were not 
permitted as legal in some cities because of the im- 
possibility of installing the proper flues and fans found 
in regularly constructed booths. All such complications 
were avoided by the adoption of the 16mm. machines 
for use in homes, churches, and schools, since only 
safety film is made and sold for this type, and no 
booths are required. Instruction in their operation 
is free from technical difficulties and examinations for 
licenses either are unrequired or simple. These 16mm. 
machines therefore possessed all the merits of safety, 
economy, and simplicity. 


This article will be concluded in the February issue. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 








Journal of The Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers (December) In their “Progress Report”, the 
selected committee comments on every phase, profes- 
sional and amateur, of the motion picture industry. Of 
particular interest to our readers is the section entitled 
“Applications of Motion Pictures”. 


Schober has reported that there are 14 permanent theaters 
devoted to scholastic motion pictures in Vienna and 46 
throughout Austria. The Scholastic Cinematographic League, 
a subsidiary of the schoolmasters guild, is producing experi- 
mental films. It is planned to preserve copies of leading films. 
A group of 15,000 photographs and 500 film placards have 
been catalogued in the National Library. A film culture 
group was organized in Italy for the purpose of providing 
technical and artistic training in motion pictures and their 
applications. Motion pictures are finding increasingly greater 
use in time study work in industrial plants, according to 
Mogenson. Time recording is accomplished either by (a) 
photographing a special time-clock simultaneously with the 
subject being studied, or (b) using a constant speed camera 
operated at 1000 frames per minute. 

Several colleges are planning to institute a cultural course 
on photo play appreciation during 1930-31. This course was 
presented first at the University of Southern California. Ar- 
rangements have been made to release the negatives of 
outstanding historical pictures made several years ago, for 
re-editing for educational purposes. New York University 
is reported to be giving a survey course in business which 
consists chiefly in viewing industrial motion picture films. 

A series of sound pictures are to be produced by the U. S. 
Army, which has three open-air theaters for showing such 
pictures as well as many small lecture rooms in various 
camps. 

A Cinema Salon has been organized in Paris under the 
Ministry of Fine Arts where a series of daily lectures will 
be given illustrated with films to encourage greater public 
interest and support of the motion picture industry. 

To correlate efforts being made in different countries on 
the production of educational films, Will has advocated that 
the International Cinematographic Institute (League of Na- 
tions) prepare a statistical record of the demand for such 
films. 

A plan, for the preservation of American historical films 
having the endorsement of the President of the United States, 
was announced by Hays at the Washington meeting of this 
Society. 

Ten reports presented at the Sixty-Sixth Meeting and 
Clinic of the Chicago Dental Society were illustrated with 
amateur standard films. Tuttle has described equipment for 
making color motion pictures of surgical operations. A brief 
account of the use of such equipment for photographing a 
skin grafting operation was published by Baker. 

Gottheiner and Jacobsohn have reported on improvements 
in their technic in X-ray cinematography. 

An inexpensive motion picture apparatus for photographic 


work has been described by Woodhead which makes possible 
the photography of biological subjects. 

Motion pictures will be made from hidden view- 
points of all public events in Vienna in which the 
police take part; the films will be used later for po- 
lice instruction. Eighty per cent of the workers in 
a silicate factory in Russia are claimed to have been 
taught to read by means of sound films. Motion pic- 
tures of actual fire scenes are to be used by the Paris 
Fire Department in instructing firemen. 

Analyzing the mechanism of speech by photograph- 
ing the vocal cords is another use reported in this 
comprehensive survey which, in a large number of 
footnotes, indicates the sources of the original discus- 
sions of these developments. 


Photoplay Magazine (December) Perhaps there is 
no more fearless editor to be found in the realm of 
fan magazine publication than James R. Quirk. His 
integrity, in so far as one is ever able to judge that 
quality from a writer’s statement, is of a high order. 
Certainly Mr. Quirk’s “Close Ups and Long Shots” 
frequently makes pertinent comment upon various 
aspects of the film field. In the present issue he 
asks “Have you seen ‘The White Hell of Pitz 
Palu’?” If one answers in the negative he suggests 
that you leave your “nervous Aunt Hattie at home” 
and go. 

Here is one of the finest miles of celluloid ever transmuted 
into awesome spectacle by the magic of the camera. 

Pitz Palu is the most fearsome and inaccessible of all the 
Alps, and the story of the picture is that of two men and 
a woman who start out to conquer its terrifying north wall. 
It has an epic majesty. 

In its original version the bright lads who brought it to 
this country called McNamee in to pound your ear while 
the film itself was smashing your eyes with some of the 
most vividly realistic scenes ever photographed. 

Praise be to the New York newspaper critics. They all 
gave the picture itself the magnificent notices it deserved but 
let up a unanimous yell for mercy on the descriptive howling. 

This department, not long ago, reported a devastat- 
ing criticism of Mr. Gibbons’ oratorical success in 
ruining Admiral Byrd’s film. It is with pleasure that 
we are able, this month, to add the equally strong com 
ments of an American editor whose business it is to 
be tolerant of many aspects of film production. He 
Says: 

The utter futility of McNamee’s attempt to be of assistance 
to an Alpine avalanche has only been equalled by Floyd Gib- 
bon’s vocal victory over Admiral Byrd’s areoplane on its life 
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and death dash to the South Pole, where, also, you couldn't 
see the picture for the noise. 

Some day when infantile production has outgrown 
the rattle-novelty of the talkies, we shall have epic 
prandeur in silence as epic grandeur is apt to be in 
the high, deep and mighty expressions of nature. 


Living Age (December) In the editorial columns 
of this publication we find a comment on one of the 
latest will-o-the-wisp fancies of censorship. Although 
we must confess that the comic reel in question has not 
come under our observation, still we are constrained 
to doubt the wisdom of censoring any of Mickey 
Mouse’s exploits. “One of his recent exploits has of- 
fended the Censors of Germany fully as much as the 
teachings of Voltaire have outraged Boston’s Watch 
and Ward Society”. The mice in French “kepis” and 
the cats in the steel helmets of Germany present trench 
warfare in such manner as to stimulate old-time 
hatreds the censors feel. One can not but feel that, 
when the nations have survived the showing of any 
number of serious feature films of war presenting one 
or the other side, it is a bit far-fetched to think that 
the animated antics of Mickey’s warfare could have 
any serious results. 


The Chicago Daily Tribune (Dec. 31) A report 
by Eleanor Jewett indicated the consistent use of mo 
tion pictures in the art courses at the Art Institute 
Techniques are illustrated by the film. 


Close-Up (December) Most arresting of the pages 
in this issue are those entitled “As Is”, by the Editor, 


announcing a drastic change in this _ publication’s 


policy. 

With the commencement of the New Year, Close Up will 
undergo several changes. The principal one will be that we 
are making it a quarterly instead of a monthly. The second 
change is in size and formation. It will be very much en 


larged, printed on art-paper throughout, and much more fully 
illustrated, with sub-titles in three languages. 
The reasons for this change have been apparent to the 


editorial staff for some considerable time. With the estab- 
lishment of the talking film, the world situation with regard 
to films was completely altered. Whereas, during the period 


of silent films, world distribution was fluid, now films are 
becoming more and more tied up within national limits. Cir- 
culation has to an enormous extent come to an end. 

Newcomers to the talking screen will be known only 
in those countries where their language is spoken. 

It was evident that there would be no point in 
Close Up trying to continue as before, drawing to 
gether trends that were going further and 
apart. 


The obvious solution was that the editors and their repre 


further 
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sentatives should make Close Up, so to speak, a “traveller” 

going themselves and taking it with them to various coun- 
tries, where a systematic and useful analysis of work in 
progress could be made. But monthly—obviously that would 
not be possible, nor, in view of the new policy, desirable. 
A month here and a month there would-not be sufficient time 
to study and see sufficiently. There was also this to think 
of: that enough relevant material would not be forthcoming. 
More and more expenditure will be required on the part of 
film executives, and the higher their costs soar, the more 
wary they will have to be. Experiment will be confined to 
technical change—wide screen, stereoscopy, etc. Not. to ideas. 
They will see to it that the films remain sodden with banality 
and popular appeal. And what will be the point .of the inde- 
pendent. cinematist continuing for very much longer his 
experiments on 35 mm. film stock, if there will be ‘no place 
fer his work in any cinema? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Close Up reports upon “The New Spirit in the 
Cinema”, by Huntley Carter. (Shaylor, 31, Gower 
Street, W. C., London.) “A big book, an enormous 
book, a bombastic book that wants celluloid to be whale- 
bone corseting Human- Thought” is the writer’s terse 
and stimulating beginning sentence. He then discusses 
this distinctly sociological book at great length. Other 
books reviewed in this issue are, “Star-Dust in Holly- 
wood”, by Jan and Cora Cordon (Harrap), “Stars 
of the Screen”, by Herbert Joseph, “Censored, the 
Private Life of the Movies”, by Morris Ernst and 
Pare Lorentz (Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith 
Ed.), and, last, “Handbuch der Filmwirtshaft’, edited 
by Dr. A. The first review indicates a book 
of tremendous interest to all serious students of the 
film. The others, with the exception of the last named, 
are of a popular nature, interesting only to those who 
like personal details of the men and women of the 
cinema world. The German handbook is reported as 
being a comprehensive and well organized publication. 


Jason. 


Burton HotMeEs TRAVEL STorRIES, by Eunice Tiet- 
jens. “China”. Wheeler Publishing Company, 1930. 

This next book of a series of Informational Silent 
Readers, edited by William H. Wheeler and Burtoa 
Holmes, bears the title “China” in conformity with the 
previous books of the series, “Japan” and “Egypt”. 
The author, Eunice Tietjens, as an authority on this 
country, its people and its customs, has, in collabora- 
tion with the editors, given us another delightful 
reader. The material is attractively presented, the 
illustrations are wisely elected and arrestingly titled. 
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Youth Children 
(15 to 20) | (under 15) 











| For 
For For For Titles of Fil A 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children a in adeite 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
: Gorilla, The (Joe Frisco and Lila| Absurd 
FE a Amal ely i. peeeee) Partly Fairly Perhaps Lee) (1st Natl) Slapstick burlesque | 
} oe nas ates pm there good good mystery thriller that attempts both | 
—~' iain idiiinate asus i. to scare and amuse. The two ele- 
Spaaliee as pattwats of Sabdiern ehees ments largely neutralize each other. 
sanen dine in machines and ceuie- Frisco and Gribbon try hard to be 
. funny, but have not the spark. 


ment, and striking in some mass 
scenes of panic. But seriously 
marred by uneven acting, clumsy 
direction, slow and sluggish tempo, 


Story confused and undramatic, | 
satire clumsy, acting crude. 





and absurdly false conduct of char- Her Man (Helen Twelvetrees and | Good of 
acters in time of crisis. Phillips Holmes) (Pathe) Very well! kind 
acted and continuously interesting 
Bachelor Father, The (C. Aubrey | Entertain- | poubtful No picture of its kind—but note the 


kind. Tough, sordid, debauched, de 
praved life in a Cuban waterfront 
dive, without a single morally decent 
character in the cast. Heroine a 
pickpocket born in the dive, of be 
sotted mother. Terrific fighting for 
climax. Some excellent comedy stuff 


Smith and Marion Davies) (M-G-M) | ing 
Three illegitimate children of old 
English roué come to live with him. 
Objectionable situation and consid- 
erable risque dialog, but much 

wholesome action and human inter- 

est in the genuine love between the 

three grown children and father. 

Smith excellent as he was in original Hook, Line and Sinker (Wheeler | Perhaps 
a. | | and Woolsey) (RKO) Utter nonsense , - 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 





farce, with usual gags, puns, and 

Charley’s Aunt (Charles Ruggles) | Good of Funny | Funny clowning by these ‘‘co-stars.”’ 
(Columbia) The classic, old English | kind shade more “story’’ than usual and 
farce screened as well as it can be, | somewhat less vulgar wisecracking 
with Charles Ruggles an ideal choice e As managers of the heroine's hotel 
for the title role—masquerading as | they manage, by sheer blundering, 
the aunt from Brazil. Utterly and | to keep crooks from the hotel safe 


continuously slapstick, it gets the Two burlesque love affairs included 


maximum of laughable exaggeration 





with minimum of vulgarity. Whole- Laty’s Morals, A (Grace Moore | Excellent 
hearted nonsense, more wholesome and Reginald Denny) (M-G-M) Out 
than Syd Chaplin version. j rageous title for worthwhile film 
| which pictures charmingly the ca 
Divorce Among Friends (James| Absurd Worthless |No reer of the famous singer, Jenny 
Hall and Lew Cody) (Warner) Stale, Lind. Fine historical values, fine 
childlike production—crudely acted singing which really belongs in the 
and directed—about a cheap couple | picture, and notable acting Gro 
who find marriage one long battle} } tesque Barnum episode only false 
punctuated with truces—dull, bro } note. Denny does finest role of his 
career so far. A picture for the 


midiec dialog with much fish-wife | 
language. Nothing particularly ob- | | 
jectionable except inanity and bad | 
taste. Laughter for the unintelli- | | | Lash, The (Richard Barthelmess) | Fair 
gent. | (1st Natl.) A ‘“Barthelmess” film 
| | that is merely a good ‘Western’ 
laid in days when Los Angeles was 
. a village and aristocratic Spanish 
| amusing funny families were the “Californians”, 
| other Americans merely ‘“‘gringoes” 
The Spanish hero is just another 
Robin Hood outlaw who does heroic 
gun-work to resist insults § and 
wrongs to his people. The “talkies 
are not kind to Barthelmess. 


intelligent 


Follow the Leader (Ed Wynn) | x, | estes ie : 
(Para) Hodge-podge, nonsense farce- Hardly Perhaps | Probably 
comedy, with more or less music 
designed solely as framework for the 
familiar antics of Ed Wynn who 
works very hard to be funny 
throughout the entire eight reels. 
Amusing in spots, but one must be 
extremely fond of Ed Wynn to enjoy 


the film as a whole. } 
| | Lightnin’ (Will Rogers and Louise | Amusing 
Free Love (Conrad Nagel and| perhaps | Unwhole- |No Dresser ) (Fox) The stage-play 
Genevieve Tobin)(Univ.) Well acted | some screened with much liberty but very 
| 


and directed comedy, amusing but | good taste. Actual drinking wholly 


quite unconvincing as life. Highly | | eliminated. Pleasing mixture of 
sophisticated and suggestive story melodrama, farce and character 
showing marriage as continuous bat- | comedy makes good vehicle for Will 
tle to be avoided if one is to be} | | Rogers’ unique type of wisecracking 
happy—fights, reconciliations, near | humor. Heroine inadequate, but rest 


of cast good, with Rogers and Louise 


infidelities and divorce threats— 
Dresser delightfully dominant 


whole situation being suddenly and 
permanently cured when husband | 
knocks out wife with “sock on the | Madonna of the Streets (Evelyn | Good 


smug’? 
jaw''!! Brent and Robert Ames) (Columbia) 
é . | Wholesomely sentimental and charm- 

ee Wild (Joe eg ge Mediocre Perhaps Funny ing little story of mission work in 
urlesque imitation o e Avia- funny San Francisco slums. Girl sets out 


tor’, with nothing but the crude | to get by dishonest means a million 
sap oe Mey sg pede ergperl left by her dead lover and benefac- | 
tag of B. B. Horton in the orisinal tor. But she meets a young idealist | 
Sliiee yo nat oy + yt Same whom the million could not swerve 
“Geta Up” en seme theme Harm. from his idealism. Convincing love 
ian Ghanian denme ts ~~aed story, with Brent and Ames excel- 

‘ 3 lent. | 
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Perhaps | Doubtful 
amusing | 
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| 
By no By no 
means means 
Amusing Perhaps 


Excellent Mature 


Probably Fair 


amusing 


Very good | Mature 
but good 


| Very good | Good but 


beyond 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Men on Call (Edmund Lowe and 
William Harrigan) (Fox) A pleas- 
ant little melodrama, wholesome 
and human. An engineer, disap- 
pointed in a love-affair, loses his 
position with railroad, but finally 
gets another with Coast Guard 
Weakened by undistinguished acting, 


artificially induced misunderstand- | 
ings, and stupidly written dialog 
Lowe plays merely Lowe, Harrigan 


plays a real role engagingly. 


(Marlene Dietrich, 
Menjou, Gary Cooper) 
(Para) Notable picture of Foreign 
Legion life in Morocco, beautifully 
set and photographed — genuine 
characters finely acted by Dietrich 
and Menjou. No cheap villainy, 


Morocco 
Adolphe 


violence, ot offensive sexiness in the | 


cabaret scenes. The restraint and 
charm of Miss Dietrich’s work 
stamp her as an outstanding screen 
actress. 


One Heavenly Night (Evelyn Laye 
and Leon Errol) Romantic, mythical 
kingdom comedy, skillfully and 
beautifully done—choice comedy by 
Leon Errol, and Evelyn Laye prob 
ably best actress yet seen in 
a role. Theme pernicious—philan 
dering count spends six reels trying 
to seduce heroine, thinking her a 
notorious cabaret actress 
for moral ending, of course 


Other Men’s Women (Grant With 
ers and Mary Astor) (Warner) Crude 
railroad melodrama that ittains 
nothing but falsity and cheap sensa 








such | 


Marriage | 


| 


| 











For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Fair Fairly Fair 
good 
Excellent Good Beyond 
them 
Fine of Pernicious | No 
kind | 
| 
Mediocre | Worthless No 
| 
| | 
| | 
Very in- Mature Of no 


tion. Withers overacts terribly, talk 
ing the screen's worst English 
Mawkish story of hero falling in 
love with wife of his pal Far | 
more audience sympathy for the pal 
who suffers and dies than for the 
hero or heroine 

Outward Bound (Leslie Howard 


and Beryl Mercer) (Warner) Excel 
lent screening of notable stage play 
of same name. Seven persons, sup 
posed to have died, are together on 
a steamer outward bound Their 
gradual reactions to the situation 
make intensely interesting 


play. Remarkable photographic and 
sound effects. Vhole cast splendid 


with Leslie Howard's work outstand 


ing. A picture for the intelligent 

Paid (Joan Crawford and Robert 
Armstrong) (MGM) Strong crook 
story, on famous stage play ‘‘Within 
the Law,” well acted, with fine sus 
pense and sustained interest. Sordid 


usual tough 
English, 


underworld atmosphere, 
slangy, wisecracking 
thoroughly spiced with sexy 
and shooting. Joan Crawford notable 
in strong role, Marie Prevost in sure 
fire comedy part. Sympathy all with 
the crooks. 


scenes 


Part Time Wife (Edmund Lowe 
and Leila Hyams) (Fox) Another 
misleading title for wholesome 
story. Starts like pictures now 


prevalent of marriage as an eternal 
wrangle, but soon becomes genuinely 
human when the golf caddy begins 
gently to reunite the separated cou 
ple. Lowe convincing, Hyams charm 
ing, dog appealing. Little Tommy 
Clifford in a leading role shows fair 
skill and extraordinary charm 


Passion Flower, The (Kay Francis 
and Charles Bickford) (MGM) Finely 


acted problem play—wealthy, bored 
wife (Kay Francis) promotes mar 
riage between heroine (Kay John 
son) and chauffeur. Two children 
and poverty. Kay Francis then 
steals the chauffeur-husband (and 
the picture)—gay life together in 


Paris—then wobbly husband returns 
to wife for moral ending. Shows 
illicit love well worth the cost 


| 
| 
| 


| teresting 


character | 


and | 


Good of 


kind 


Amusing 


Fine 
k_nd 


of 


| but good 


Very good 


Pernicious 


| interest 


Good 


No 





Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


telligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 26) 


Children 
(ander 15) 





Princess and the 
(Charles Farrell and Maureen 
O'Sullivan) (Fox) Romantic com- 
edy of mythical Balkan kingdom, 
whose lightness, fun and charm are 
not in the least lessened by its 
improbability. Human and appeal- 
ing, with choice comedy by the in- 
imitable Joe Cawthorn. Enjoyable 
for anyone who is still amusable 
by this type of story. 


Plumber, The 


Right to Love, The (Ruth Chat- 
terton) (Para) An “Adult Only’’ pro- 
duction to catch the quarters, that 
even Ruth Chatterton's fine acting 
eannot make worthwhile. An in- 
coherent series of incidents in Ill- 
inois, Colorado, and China, playing up 
the mis-step of the mother, whose 
illegitimate child grows up and does 
likewise. Miss Chatterton plays both 
roles 


Sea Legs (Jack Oakie) (Para) 
Rambling farce, mostly unobjection- 
able slapstick, with Oakie in the 
navy of imaginary island-kingdom 
in Mediterranean, on French war- 
ship where all speak both French 
and English. Garbage emptied on 
Inspector, hundreds of pies thrown, 
ete Oakie incessantly present and 
doing same old stuff. Amusing for 
those fond enough of Oakie. Ele- 
mentary entertainment. 


See America Thirst 
don and Slim Summerville) (Univ) 
Slapstick burlesque of gunmen and 
gangs Two tramps mistaken for 
famous killers get into endless ab- 
surd complications with two rival 
gangs Funny in spots, one or two 
breath-taking moments, but too 
much of the same thing for too 
long Langdon was better in the 
silents 


(Harry Lang- 


Soldier’s 
Langdon) (Warner) 
light, slapstick 


Plaything, A (Harry 
Absurd title for 
war-farce of happy- 
go-lucky doughboys in France 
Germany Not a shot fired and no 
unwholesome sex stuff. Some un 
couthness and vulgarity, but mostly 
amusing and with pleasing little 
love-interest. Harry Langdon does 
well with best role he has had in 
years 


Third Alarm, The 
(Tiffany) Excellent sentimental 
melodrama—of the fine rugged de- 
votion of two firemen to two waifs 
excellently played) whose fire-chief 
father was lost at a fire. Asylum 
fire very tense and exciting but 
probably not too strong Human 


(James Hall) 





and } 


ind wholesome film, appealing to all. | 


Tol’able David (Richard 
(Columbia) Sound 
old Barthelmess film. Human, grim, 
appealing picture of Kentucky moun- 
tain life with fair cast but poorly 
directed Young hero's good acting 
hampered by too slow tempo at 
times, some scenes too long drawn 
out to be impressive, and Noah 
Beery’s overdone villainy and besti- 
slity mar the realism of picture 
otherwise true. 


Crom- 
well) 


Virtuous Sin, The (Walter Huston 
and Kay Francis) (Para) Finely 
icted story of the Russian war-ma- 
chine, under an exceedingly hard 
commander, that catches two hu- 
mans in its cogs. Sophisticated 
theme of wife who yields to the 
General to save her husband's life. 
Then when husband obligingly 
walks out, she marries the Gen 
eral! Chief merit, acting by Huston. 


| 
| 


version of | 


| 





Amusing 


Rather 
dull 


Inane 


Hardly 


Mildly 
amusing 


Disap- 
pointing 


Inter- 
esting 





Very good 


Perhaps 
funny 


Perhaps 


Amusing 


Very Good 


Depressing 


Better 
not 


Probably 
funny 


Better not 


Funny 


Too brutal 


No 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 








Theatrical Film Reviews for January 


[1] LAUGHTER : . (Paramount) 
An interesting and extraordinarily well presented 


story, with Frederick March as usual taking the acting 
honors. It runs from high farce to deep tragedy in 
telling of a chorus girl married to a wealthy elderiy 
man, trying unsuccessfully to forget her old friends, 
finally rescued from her unhappy situation by a former 
sweetheart. Frank Morgan, Nancy Carroll, Glenn 
Anders, and Diane Ellis complete a very capable cast. 
Direction by H. D’Abbadie D’Arrast is particularly 
skillful. 


(See Film Estimates for November) 
[2] LOVE IN THE ROUGH ( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
An old friend, Spring Fever, joins the musical talk- 
ies, with Robert Montgomery, Dorothy Jordan, Benny 
Rubin, J. C. Nugent, and others working hard to be 
amusing. Benny Rubin actually succeeds. There are 
songs, but as nobody has any voice to speak of, they 
come to nothing. 
(See Film Estimates for October) 
[3] d LADY SURRENDERS 
The novel and entirely unexpected idea of a gentle- 
man falling out of love with his wife and into love 
with another lady. The wife goes to Paris, has an af- 
fair with an idle Frenchman, and decides to divorce 
her husband. The amorous gentleman flits suddenly, 
however, and she ruefully goes back home—undi- 
vorced. Her husband in the meantime, unaware of 
her change of plans, has gone ahead and married the 
other girl. It complicates things badly, or would if the 
wife didn’t eventually show her sportsmanship by 
withdrawing gracefully. The cast, composed of Rose 
Hobart, Genevieve Tobin, and Conrad Nagel, makes 
it worth while. 
(See Film Estimates for October) 
[4] DU BARRY—IWOMAN OF PASSION (United Artists) 
A screen note admits that history has been trifled 
with here, but assures you that the spirit of one of the 
world’s greatest charmers comes to you intact. Norma 
Talmadge is almost wholly inadequate in the title role. 
William Farnum returns to the screen after years of 
absence, only mildly interesting and extremely stagey 
as King Louis. Conrad Nagel gives a good perform- 
ance as does Hobart Bosworth. The garbled French 
and English pronunciations leave much to be desired, 
the most flagrant violation being the title name, of 


(Universal) 


which “Dewberry” seems to be the nearest approxi- 
mation. 
(See Film Estimates for November) 
[5] HEADS UP 
Charles Rogers dances, sings, and—for the first 
time, it seems—smokes a cigarette, in a mild enter- 
tainment featuring the coast guard service. Victor 
Moore is really the mainstay, with an original line of 
comedy. Helen Kane, Margaret Breen, and Billy Ma- 
son are in the cast. 
(See Film Estimates for December) 
[6] WAR NURSE ( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 
It would have been fine if they hadn’t talked so 
much and so cheaply. The hospital scenes are terribly 
real, but the effort expended on them is futile because 
the rest of the story is so piffling. The group of nurses 
includes June Walker, Anita Page, Zasu Pitts, Marie 
Prevost, Helen Jerome Eddy, and Martha Sleeper. 
They are all excellent with the exception of Miss Page 
who is not actress enough to fulfill the requirements 
of her role. Robert Montgomery and Robert Ames 
are satisfactory within the limits of their parts. 
(See Film Estimates for December) 
[7] ONE NIGHT AT SUSIE'S (First National) 
A tawdry piece about a big-hearted woman who 
runs a boarding house for crooks and gangsters. She 
has an adopted son whom she has brought up in these 
surroundings to be honest, though just how she did it 
is not revealed. The boy falls in love with a chorus 
girl—a good girl—who shoots a man in defense of her 
honor. He takes the blame, goes to prison—Oh, well, 
go to see it if you like that kind. Billie Dove, Helen 
Ware, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


( Paramount) 


[8] FEET FIRST (Paramount) 
Harold Lloyd’s first in a long time, and so welcome 
that we can forgive occasional old gags. The thrill 
stuff, of course, follows the pattern of Safety Last, 
but it is still good for plenty of gasps and chuckles. 
Not so good as some, but better than most. 
(See Film Estimates for December) 
[9] LIGHTNIN’ (Fox) 
Will Rogers in a deft characterization of the Bill 
Jones made famous on the stage by Frank Bacon. The 
role fits Mr. Rogers perfectly and he makes the most 
of it. His homely philosophy and timely humor are 
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as delightful as ever. Louise Dresser does fine work, 
and Helen Cohan, Joel McCrea, Jason Robards, and 
Frank Campeau assist capably. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
{10} THE SEA GOD ( Paramount) 
One of John Russell’s fascinating stories, rather well 
told. It is about a young man searching for pearls, 
who encounters a tribe of island savages. He comes 
upon them in his diver’s suit, and they believe him to 
be a god from the sea and worship him accordingly. 
How he is captured by rival pearl-seekers, and how 
this strange disguise saves him from them and from 
the natives, too, are the main features of the plot, ex- 
clusive of the love story. It works up to a nice climax, 
which the director had the good sense to leave almost 
entirely silent. Richard Arlen, Fay Wray, Eugene 
Pallette, and Robert Gleckler head a satisfactory cast. 
(See Film Estimates for October) 
[11] MIN AND BILL (Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 
A crude title for a picture that is anything but 
crude. “Suggested,” you are told, by Lorna Moon’s 
Dark Star, it has developed into one of the finest char 
acter parts ever played by Marie Dressler—that of the 
owner of a water front saloon in a coast town. Miss 
Dressler’s portrayal of this frayed, rough woman and 
her love for her adopted daughter is little less than 
magnificent. Wallace Beery, too, has one of his best 
roles and does ample justice to it; and with Marjorie 
Rambeau in a third fine performance, the picture has 
no chance to go wrong. Dorothy Jordan is worth 
honorable mention as the adopted daughter. 
(See Film Estimates for December) 


[12] HELL’S ANGELS (United Artists) 

If one views this war picture in the light of the four 
million dollars reported to have been spent on it, it is 
a good sized disappointment. But if one considers it 
purely on its merits as a picture, it will be found to 
have some very excellent points. The story does a 
good deal of stalling around at first for the purpose 
of establishing one brother as a noble minded soul and 
the other as an amorous weakling, but it really 
amounts to something when it sends the brothers on 
a dangerous mission across the German lines in a cap- 
tured German plane. They are shot down, captured, 
and threatened with death as spies unless they reveal 
the plans of the allies. The weak brother wants to 
tell, and the strong brother shoots him to prevent his 
telling. Ben Lyon has a few really good moments in 
his death scene. Otherwise his performance is medi- 
ocre. James Hall never comes up to what is expected 
of him. Jean Harlow is provocative but unimportant 
in the plot. The air scenes are really magnificently 
photographed, and except for being unduly prolonged 
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at times, more than compensate in sheer beauty tur 
weaknesses elsewhere. 
(See Film Estimates for December) 

[13] SUNNY (First National) 

The unsuitability of the average musical comedy for 
talkie reproduction has been so completely demon- 
strated and so thoroughly discussed in critical columns 
that it is hardly worth while to go into it here. Per- 
haps it is enough to say that except for a small—a dis- 
appointingly small—amount of dancing by Marilya 
Miller, Sunny has practically no excuse for being. 





[14] THE SANTA FE TRAIL ( Paramount) 

Hal G. Evart’s “Spanish Acres” comes to life with 
Richard Arlen, Rosita Moreno, Eugene Pallette, Jun- 
ior Durkin, and Mitzi Green. Sheep, horses, and In- 
dians! It has no great distinction, but as an outdoor 
story in contrast to the usual talkie, it is satisfactory 
for a change. 

(See Film Estimates for October) 


Visual Education Project on The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


(Concluded from page 10) 


6. The duties of the President, his worries and 
cares, his enemies, political courtesies, office seek- 
ers and finally Civil War illustrated the enormous 
tasks confronting the President and the price he 
must pay for greatness. (History and Civics) 

. A display was arranged of the articles made in 
the English, Art and Shop Departments and used 
as a review and final summary of the lesson. 
(Shop Activity) 


NI 


Moving pictures at the discretion of the instructor 
can be used. At Thomas A. Edison School we used 
“The Land of Opportunity”, a moving picture showing 
Lincoln in defense of the boy charged with murder. 
In this picture a true story of Lincoln is portrayed, 
especially his keen wit in proving false the chief wit- 
ness of the prosecution who stated he saw the crime 
by moonlight. Used as a basis for story writing the 
film has unlimited possibilities. 
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79mm CHURCH FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY R. F. H. JOHNSON 





How and Why We Made Our Own Church Film 
By Rev. B. H. REINHEIMER 
Executive Secretary of the Diocese of Southern Ohio 
of the Episcopal Church 


“The Kingdom That Must Be Built” is a film story 
of the activities and the needs of the Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Southern Ohio. It is a quite gen- 
erally accepted practice of the Episcopal Church, as 
weil as of other Christian communions in America, to 
raise the funds needed both for the support of the 
local churches and for missionary work at home and 
abroad in an annual canvass late in the autumn of 
each year. As the whole structure of church support 

: is built on voluntary 
contributions, it is of 
utmost importance that 
the actual solicitation of 
pledges each year be 
preceded by a period of 
the most intensive and 
far reaching educational 
preparation. 


So far as we know 





the first attempt to use 
moving pictures in this 





Rev. W. N. Stockton, Cal- ; 
ifornia Methodist Clergy- connection was made 
man, Explaining the by the 
“Works” of His Camera to oa tj 9 
Young Movie Fans in His Ohio of the Episcopal 

Parish Church with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. This was in _ connection 
with the annual canvass of 1926. The Diocesan 
authorities engaged the services of a company making 
commercial films, and a film presentation entitled “The 
Budget Dollar” was prepared. There were about two 


thousand feet of this, and standard film was used. 


Diocese of 


The results of the venture were watched with 
great deal of interest by other sections of the church, 
among them the Diocese of the Southern Ohio, and the 
result of this study was the decision to use a film story 
in connection with the canvass in Southern Ohio in 
November 1928. 

The reasons for turning from the commercial pro- 
fessional photographer and the use of standard film 
are important. As will be seen, there were considera- 
tions entering into both the making of the film and the 
showing of it which prompted this decision. 


The first consideration in the making of the film was 
the cost. At the time, professionally made film would 
have cost us a dollar a foot, and our appropriation for 
educational expenses placed such a_ professionally 
made film far beyond our reach. 

But there was a practical consideration fully as im- 
portant as the financial one that pointed to the use of 
16mm. film. In studying the earlier Ohio film we felt 
that there was a striking defect due to the manner 
in which it was taken. The commercial photographer 
had been engaged for a definite number of days at a 
particular time of the year and he had to shoot what 
he could get at that time. It was quite clear that a 
more appealing film would have to be accumulated 
over a longer period of time—at least a year. Also a 
good deal of traveling would have to be done if the 
film was to depict the activities of the church which 
in our case happened to be spread over 40 counties 
in the southern part of the state of Ohio. 

So in the preparation of “The Kingdom That Must 
Be Built” we turned to the easily portable 16mm. cam- 
era and amateur photography, believing that any 
weakness that might issue from these would be more 
than compensated for by the more representative and 
satisfactory material which we would gather. 

When it came to the problem of having our church 
members see the film, we again met considerations just 
as compelling as those that arose in the making or the 
film and pointing toward the use of the 16mm. pro- 
jector outfit. In some of the smaller congregations 
no standard equipment was available, and even in 
some of the larger cities its use involved much incon 
venience. On the other hand there has been a wide 
placement of domestic 16mm. projectors, coupled 
with the possibility of sending out a portable projector 
and screen to places where only a few people would 
gather in some one’s home. 

We therefore invested in a Bell and Howell Filmo 
Camera, equipped with an F 1.8 lens, a film splicing 
unit, a title writing outfit and a Filmo projector. These 
were placed in the hands of the Executive Secretary of 
the Diocese who was wholly without any previous 
experience.‘ His work carries him to all parts of the 
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diocese, and he is present on every occasion of special 
interest to the members of the church, such as the ded- 
ication of a new church or the ordination of a minis- 
ter. Beginning in the early winter of 1927 he began 
making shots and kept at it for about six months, ac- 
cumulating about 4000 or 5000 feet of film. 

This brought him to his vacation and the problem 
of how to select and build from this material a film 
that would interest the people of the church and at the 
same time exert a compelling influence upon them in 
the direction of making them regular contributors to 
the support of the local church and the missionary 
enterprise of the communion as a whole. 

It had to be something more than a news reel— 
really a sales talk. In facing this problem the photog- 
rapher-editor did not get a lot of encouragement. 
However, part of his ministry had been spent in Day- 
ton, Ohio, where he had witnessed what had been 
done by the Welfare Department of the National Cash 
Register Company in the matter of educational films, 
and he went to work. 

“The Kingdom That Must Be Built” became a film 
in three parts. In the First Part he gathered together 
the historical, geographical and social sequences that 
were gaged to exert an emotional appeal to the con- 
stituency of the church—iong vistas of the Ohio River 
bending between its hills, Mount Logan near Chilli- 
cothe which is depicted on the seal of the state, the 
sky lines of Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton, an old 
church yard “where sleep the fathers”, the Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, the oldest bishop in point oi 
consecration in the Anglican Communion throughout 
the world. 

The Second Part was a panorama of the activities 
of the Diocese at the present time 
the practical judgment than to the emotions. This 
covered the church’s threefold program of Religious 
Education, Social Service and Missions or Evangeliza- 





more an appeal to 


tion. For Religious Education there were Sunday 
Schools, Vacation Bible Schools, the Young People’s 
Society and work among College Students. In the 
last there was a chance to work in shots of the Sta 
dium at Columbus with an Ohio State-Princeton foot- 
ball game in progress. For Social Service there were 
shots of the church chaplain conducting services at the 
home for the blind with the patients using hymn books 
printed in Braille ; also shots of work at the Ohio State 
Penitentiary and among the tubercular and the insane. 
In the sphere of Missionary growth it was possible to 
include pictures of “before and after” where mission- 
ary gifts had been applied strategically. 

Part Three was intended to clinch the argument of 
the entire appeal and consisted of a rapid fire of short 
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sequences aimed at the members of the church who 
had now seen a more complete picture of the work in 
their diocese than their imagination had ever held be- 
fore. In quick succession an appeal to their family 
social traditions, to their patriotic pride, to a sense of 
romantic history, to their civic loyalty, to their sense of 
human welfare and, basic to the home, their devotion 
to the Lord Jesus Christ and His Church. In conclu- 
sion their attention was called to the forthcoming an- 
nual canvass as an opportunity to register by pledge 
for the support of their local church and missions their 
conviction that “The Kingdom Must Be Built.” 

Du Pont negative film was used so that in case there 
was an excessive demand for the film a duplicate could 
be made without the necessity of withdrawing the film 
from circulation. Subsequently however a consider- 
able footage of Kodak positive film has been incor- 
porated as the editor discovered sequences that had 
been taken by other people and which added to the 
interest of the film. 

After the film was put into circulation a good many 
alterations were made. As a result of watching the 
audiences it was possible to discover some titles and 
sequences that were too long, and to shorten them. 

Throughout the autumn of 1928, and again in 1929, 
the film was shown to large groups meeting in the 
churches and to smaller groups gathered in homes 
throughout the diocese. New material has been in- 
corporated into it from time to time, and there are 
some fine suggestions for an entirely new film to suc- 
ceed it. 

At the end of three years, although the film rarely 
leaves the office of the diocese for exhibition to church 
gatherings, we have stumbled on a new and wholly 
unanticipated use for it. Clergymen move about con- 
siderably in the Episcopal Church from one state to 
another. In our case we have from five to ten new 
men coming into the diocese each year. In order to 
get them acquainted with our plans and policies they 
are invited to spend a day at the diocesan headquarters 
soon after they arrive, and we have learned that a 
private showing of the diocesan film gives them in an 
hour a background and an understanding that other- 
wise they might spend months or years in acquiring. 

This account omits a report of the fun that the pho- 
tographer-editor had from the very beginning. If the 
film amounted to anything in the end it is conclusive evi- 
dence that modern 16mm. apparatus can produce good 
results even in the hands of amateurs. One cannot 
shoot several thousand feet of film without having a 
lot of tragedies, and also a lot of thrilling surprise dis- 
coveries. It was so in the making of “The Kingdom 
That Must Be Built.” 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. Dean McCriusxy 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








The New Jersey Visual Education Association 
A. G. BaLcom 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark 

The New Jersey Visual Education Association 
began its career seven years ago in connection with 
the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at At- 
lantic City. I well remember the first session held 
in a classroom near the entrance to the Atlantic 
City High School building and the expression of 
“what is it all about?” on the faces of the straggling 
few who attended that session. 

The infant has developed into a healthy young- 
ster as evidenced at the last session held November 
10, 1930, at Atlantic City. when there were ia 
attendance, by actual count, over a_ thousand 
educators. An extensive program of addresses and 
Reund Table discussions was carried out and well 
received : 

Two men of the State have done conspicuous 
work in promoting the use of visual aids in teach- 
ing. First, R. R. Zimmerman, Principal of Lincoln 
School, Englewood, has done outstanding work, in 
his school, in vitalizing instruction, and, at present, 
is having a series of conferences with the teachers 
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of Englewood on the use of pictures and illustrative 
material in the classroom. Mr. Zimmerman gave 
instruction to a large class of teachers in connection 
with the Ocean City Summer School, held under 
the auspices of the State Department of Education. 

Mr. Lawrence R. Winchell, Supervising Principal 
of New Providence, organized classes in visual in- 
struction for the teachers of the State at Rutgers 
University, with college credits, last summer and 
the year before. Mr. Winchell has continued this 
work and now has one class at Rutgers, one class 
in Newark, one class at Madison and a class at 
Carteret. Most of these classes have an enrollment 
of sixty and over. 

Perhaps, one of the most significant things, on 
the program at Atlantic City, was the approval of 
petitions, which have been well received by mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education and those as- 
sociated with the State Commissioner of Education. 
The petitions follow: 

The New Jersey Visual Education Association, 
in session at Atlantic City, November 10, 1930, re- 
spectfully petitions the State Department of Public 
Instruction as follows: 

1—That the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion emphasize to Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals of schools and especially to Boards ot 
Education the importance of having suitable elec- 
trical outlets provided in each schoolroom in all 
buildings where such outlets are not now provided. 
This is not an expensive matter, but just because it 
is apparently a small matter it is continually over- 
looked or delayed. And yet it is useless to plan for 
any adequate visual instruction program in any 
school involving projected pictures where such out- 
lets are lacking. 

2—That the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion recommend a suitable equipment of visual ma- 
terial for the different types of schools—possibly 
suggestions for a minimum equipment, and for a 
more adequate equipment. It is the belief of this 
Association that encouragement in the way of some 
State aid should be granted as an inducement 
toward the more rapid installation of this much 
needed and important type of equipment. 

3—That the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion take measures to the end that instruction 
regarding the organization of visual work in 
schools, and instruction in pedagogical methods of 
using visual materials, should be given to all stu- 
dents in the Normal Schools, and that as fast as 
possible such instruction be provided in all Summer 
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Schools, and be encouraged in local school districts. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss for us to refer at 
least to a few of the reasons which lead us to make 
these petitions. 

It is generally recognized, of course, that prepa- 
ration for citizenship is the great purpose of our 
schools; that today the United States is a world 
power; that many of our apparently local and na- 
tional problems, like unemployment and agricul- 
tural depression, are involved in world conditions; 
that, therefore, there is an urgent and increasing 
need for world-minded citizens. 


It is the conviction of this Association that one of 
the greatest hindrances to the development of such 
citizenship is the extent to which we are still de- 
pending in our schools on spoken and written lan- 
guage symbols as a substitute for experience. Dr. 
Dewey states somewhere that two people can get 
the same ideas in connection with the same words 
only insofar as they have had the same experiences. 
That is, whatever ideas people gain in connection 
with language must be elaborated out of such ex- 
periences as they have had. It is not too much to 
say, therefore, that the extent to which people will 
use language, as well as what they will gain when 








New Visual Units 


In General Science 


By 
DR. H. A. WEBB 
Peabody Teachers College 





Twenty Lantern Slides to Each Unit 
LIST OF UNITS 





1. The Air 8. Sound 
2. Astronomy 9. Weather and | 
3. Electricity Climate 
4. Health 10. Heat and Fire | 
5. Light 11. Clothing 
6. Living Things— 12. The Earth’s Crust 
Animals 13. Food 
7. Living Things— 14. Machinery 
Plants 15. Water 


Additional Slides for nearly every school subject 


Keystone View Company 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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they use it, will depend upon the range of their 
experiences. 

It is the conviction of this Association that the 
systematic and pedagogical use of visual material 
offers the most effective means of providing those 
wide experiences that the young need today if they 
are later to develop into wise and efficient citizens. 
All recognize, of course, that we cannot give full 
preparation for citizenship in the schools. But we 
can do much in awakening and broadening interests 
that will count tremendously in developing effective 
citizens. Experiences with the best pictures, like 
experiences in travel, arouse interests that pay such 
lifelong dividends. Helpful as such visual experi- 
ences are in the immediate school work, it is more 
and more being recognized that the results of such 
experiences can, in no wise, be fully estimated by 
the ordinary school-room tests for such immediate 
results. 

This Association wishes to put on record its con- 
viction that until far more extensive visual instruc- 
tion is given in our schools, we shall not make a4 
wise use of taxpayers’ funds through dependence on 
less effective means of instruction, but, we shall 
continue to send out prospective citizens far more 








For Better Pictures 


For Better Projection .. Uleja 


EICA, the “still” camera used by foremost edu- 
cators, fits the vest pocket or purse, takes 36 
pictures on a single roll of cinema film (double 
frame size) and screen reproduction from positive 
film is wonderfully clear, sharp and distinct. 
The Leica’s double frame pictures require less en- 
largement than single frame film and, reproduced by 
means of the Uleja projector, there is no distortion 
nor loss of detail. 
Descriptive pamphlet showing the Leica camera and 
Uleja projector mailed upon request. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


Dept. 1ES 60 East 10th St., New York, N. Y. 
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unprepared than they need be for solving our in- 
creasingly complex local and national and interna- 
tional problems. 

These petitions were approved by a motion which 
- was duly seconded and carried unanimously, and 
the following amendment was also carried: 

1—That attention be given to darkening all class- 
rooms and auditoriums in school buildings of the 
state. 2 

2—That where skylights are in auditoriums, 
some means be taken to shut off the light as a part 
of the plans for regular construction of buildings. 

3—That owing to improvement in projectors only 
semi-darkened rooms are necessary. Usually the 
regular classroom shades will shut off enough light. 

4—That where opaque projectors are used in 
classrooms, dark shades probably will be needed. 

5—That the windows of auditoriums be provided 


with draperies whereby the room can be semi- 
darkened. 





Aamamsinn a New Series of 


SILENT BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL FILMS 


Produced by 
CHARLES F. HERM, Cinema Biologist 

Each film, being 400 to 500 feet in length, represents a definite 

lesson. They may be projected in 5 to 7 minutes each, leaving ample 

time for careful discussion between teacher and class on the subject 
presented. 

All films are printed on standard Safety Film Stock; they are avail- 

able on both 35mm. and 16mm. film material. 

GROUP 1 

1. Micro-Organisms of a Hay-Infusion: Biological study of a day by 
day hay infusion, visualizing the protozona fauna observed. 

2. Sexual Reproduction: Miscroscopic study visualizing the charac 
teristic differences existing between sperm and germ cell of the 
Atlantic: oyster, method of fertilization, cell cleavage, cell division 
illustrating means by which the fertilized ovum passes from the 
one cell stage to Ge mulberry stage, thus reproducing a new 
individual. 

3. Development: Sicmmaiati observation visualizing the development 
of the fish embryo (Paradise Fish) from the blastoderm stage to 
the time of hatching. 

4. A Microscopical View of the Blood Circulation: Microscopic and 
stop-motion film illustrating the course of blood and lymph through 
the human body, the action of a living heart (Turtle), the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the arteries, the arterial, venous and 
eapillary flow of the blood, 4s observed in the vascular system of 
the early chick embryo. 

5. Inherent Characters: Microscopic study visualizing the origin of 
the heart beat and the inherent qualities of heart muscle contrac- 
tion in the early chick embryo; fragments of heart tissues trans 
planted into a culture media are seen to function 45 days after 
transplantation. 

6. Precipitins: Biologic observation illustrating the specific differ 
ences prevailing among animal! and human proteins and their use- 
fulness in detecting the relationship of various blood groups. 

7. Flowers: Botanical study visualizing the characteristic variation 
existing among garden flowers. 

8. Seeds and Seedlings: Botanical observation illustrating the trans- 
formation of seeds to seedlings. 

9. Paper White Narcissus: Floricultural film visualizing the bulb 
propagation in Florida. 

10. Harvesting the Golden Fruit: Horticultural film visualizing the 
orange culture in Florida. 

Rental Price: ONE DOLLAR per subject per day, plus transporta- 

tion charges both ways. 


HERM’S BIO-CINEMA SOUND PRODUCTS, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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The Brooklyn Children’s Museum 


The Brooklyn Children’s Museum during the month 
of October, according to Miss Anna Billings Gallup, 
the curator, has had 60,000 juvenile visitors, many of 
whom have attended its illustrated lectures as well as 
wandered among its exhibits. The museum early out- 
grew its first home, a sunny, homelike Victorian man- 
sion, and again needs more space. 


In the older museums children if admitted at all got 
little from their visit because the labels were difficult 
to understand, according to Miss Gallup, as quoted 
in the New York Times. In the Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum the whole effort is to arouse their interest and 
let them learn on their own terms. Besides its lectures 
and the service it offers in conducting visiting classes 
about the building it takes special pride in the after- 
school activities. There is a laboratory where minerals 
can be studied and tested and where any one can iden- 
tify specimens ; games are conducted in the geography 
room, the zoology, mineral and bird rooms ; and nature 
training is provided for Boy Scouts—the museum is 
headquarters for the Brooklyn Boy Scouts’ nature 
program. 


“These courses,’ Miss Gallup explains, “lead to 
credits and medals and often qualify children to enter 
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Write for Free Catalog 
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competitions for valuable prizes. Children from the 
museum have been successful in competing for prizes 
at the American Institute Children’s Fair in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History.” 

The afternoon work is regarded by Miss Gallup as 
of highest importance at all times because it attracts 
children to active pastime of the highest educational 
value. It challenges their minds with real things, ob- 
jects of beauty and great interest. It shows them a 
way to work with this material and encourages them 
with the hope of success. It rewards them with 
tangible honors. But best of all it develops the child’s 
latent powers, gives him experiences that cause him 
to respect his own work, offers him standards of 
values and ushers him into a consciousness of the 
worth of his own efforts. 

At the museum the children hear stories of artists, 
of mining engineers, of the growth of the cable and 
the radio, of the experiences of insect collectors who 
have become entomologists and saved national crops, 
and soon. Nor does the use of the museum end inside 
its walls. There is a free loan division which sends 
out natural history objects to schools, clubs and study 
groups, dispatching the exhibits in a truck; and there 
is a loan service to individual children, through which 
they may take small specimens, such as birds, insects, 
minerals and other natural history objects, carefully 
mounted in boxes, to their homes for study. A file of 
8,000 pictures is available for free borrowing. The 
loan service, Miss Gallup says, made 1,000,000 con- 
tacts in 1929. (School and Society) 


Recent Writings 


“Boston’s Use of Motion Pictures”’—by Joseph A. 
Hennessey, Supervisor of Visual Education »in the 
Boston Schools, appearing in the November 10th issue 
of the Journal of Education, tells of the growing use 
of visual equipment in the schools of that city. This 
has not been a sudden demand, however, for the em- 
ployment of visual aids in Boston dates back more 
than 30 years with the purchase of sets of lantern 
slides. The author recommends a central agency for 
the handling of motion pictures, the film schedule to 
be arranged so that the subject-matter of the films is 
the same as that of classroom instruction. Complete 
description of all pictures are provided so that the 
teachers can decide in advance how to use the film 
which is, at its best, “ a teacher’s aid and not a 
teachcr’s substitute.” 

* * * 


“Principles Governing a Lesson in Objective Illus- 
tration”—by Charles A. Tonsor Jr., appears in the 
November number of the New York Bulletin of High 
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Mind of Youth ™ 


688 St. Paul St. 














with PICTURES 


To the youthful mind a picture tells 
more in a moment than many pages of 
reading matter. The projection of pic- 
tures on a screen, consequently, is a 
method of modern teaching that should 
be utilized to the utmost by every 
educator, 


There are still-projectors made by Bausch 
& Lomb that overcome every classroom 
projection difficulty. There are project- 
ors for use in day-light, projectors for 
small rooms, for large assembly halls, for 
all kinds of still projection material such 
as strip film, slides or opaque objects. 


The LRM is a combination instrument 
for use with either lantern slides or 
opaque objects such as postcards, book 
pages, floral specimens, etc. 


Write for information on Balopticons for 
education. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. — 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Points. “This is the age of visual aids,” states the 
author, but in order that a lesson based on visual ma- 
terial be a real lesson it must be definitely planned and 
conform to several principles based on the three steps: 
Presentation, Fixation, Testing. By way of making 
the suggestions concrete, the author uses a few points 
in Latin 3 as illustrations. Such a program as he out- 
lines will have great educational value as it gives the 
pupil something to carry away that has made a definite 
impression on his mind. 
* * * 

“Visualization in Teaching First-Term Bookkeep- 
ing”—by W. E. Weinberger in the same issue of this 
Bulletin treats the teaching of this subject ih a novel 
and valuable manner. To give the commercial student 
a more intelligent understanding of business transac- 
tions the use of ledger paper should be introduced at 
once in the bookkeeping class. To visualize the ledger 
paper, the writer has had especially prepared a black- 
board which operates like a map or window shade. On 
this blackboard there is ruled, in appropriate colors, a 
ledger account, omitting no details. On the same black- 
board appear four other smaller ledger accounts for the 
recording by the students. In the same way journals 
may be visualized. In this way the student is able ‘o 
visualize the relationships between the course in high 
school and the actual work he may be called upon to 
do in the outside world. 

* * * 

“A Puppet Show as a Method of Teaching Modera 
Languages”—by Bertha A. Ballinger in the December 
issue of the Pennsylvania School Journal—and “ ‘Silas 
Marner’ as a Puppet Show”—by Mildred W. Bolles in 
the November issue of Bulletin of High Points, relate 
the fascinating story of how puppets are utilized in 
teaching these two subjects. The foreign language 
students wrote their own plays (dramatizations of tne 
stories read in class), memorized their roles in French 
and worked the puppets. Thus they developed a fa- 
cility in speaking and understanding the language. The 
same procedure was followed by the English class. 
They dramatized the scenes selected from the book 
and manipulated the actors, using the teacher’s desk as 
the stage. 

* ok * 

“Visual Instruction in Rural Schools”—by William 
O. Johnson in the New York State Education for De- 
cember is a brief account of how one school carries on 
its visual instruction program—through the use of 
films, slides, art pictures, and the library. The writer 
lists the advantages to be derived from this method 
of instruction, and gives the sources from which they 
have obtained films. 
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The National Academy of 
Visual Instruction 


The National Academy of Visual Instruction is an 
organization interested in a wider, more intelligent, 
and more systematic use of visual aids; in short, in 
the development of visual instruction as an art and 
science. 

The Academy is not engaged in promoting visual 
instruction commercially. Active membership and 
the control of the Academy and its actions are vested 
solely in those who are engaged in educational, semi- 
educational, or welfare work, and who are actual 
users of or are directing the use of visual aids for in- 
structional purposes. 

History of the Academy 

The Academy had its beginning in a conference oi 
between forty and fifty educators at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February, 1920, at the time of the annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. As the result of an 
enthusiastic and deliberate conference, a committee of 
nine was appointed to take the necessary preliminary 
This com- 
April 7, 


steps in organizing a national association. 
mittee met at the University of Michigan, 


1920, drew up a constitution and by-laws, and com 
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pleted an organization which was named the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction. A meeting of the 
Academy has been held each year and the present plan 
is that it shall be held concurrently with the annual 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. (THE EpucaTIonaL ScrEEN for November 
gave the full program for the Academy's next meeting 
at Detroit, February 24-25, in conjunction with the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence.) 
Types of Membership in the Academy 

Active Membership shall be restricted to those who 
are engaged in educational, semi-educational, or wel- 
fare work, and who are actual users of or directing the 
use of visual aids. This will include teachers; school 
executives ; directors of visual instruction in extension 
divisions, private or public school systems; museum 
workers}; ministers; and those in the educational de- 
partments of industrial organizations. Admission to 
active membership shall be by vote of five members of 
the executive council of the Academy. Full and com- 
plete control over the Academy shall be vested in the 
active membership. The annual fee for active mem- 
bership shall be $3.00. 

Associate Membership shall be open to those indi- 
viduals who are not eligible to become active members 
but who are in sympathy with the aims and purposes 
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of the Academy. Associate members may attend the 
regular meetings of the Academy, with the exception 
of executive sessions, and shall be accorded the usual 
privileges of such membership. Associate members shall 
receive copies of all printed bulletins, announcements, 
or other publications of the Academy which may be 
available for general distribution. The annual fee for 
associate membership shall be $2.50. 

Institutional Membership. University extension 
divisions ; university, college or city bureaus or depart- 
ments of visual instruction; colleges; libraries; mu- 
seums and other welfare organizations which are in 
sympathy with the plans and ideals of the Academy 
may become institutional members. They shall receive 
copies of all publications of the Academy and such 
clearing-house service as the Academy may maintain. 
Problems submitted by such members will be given 
consideration by the Academy and every possible as- 
sistance in their solution will be rendered. Further- 
more, those on the staff of institutional members shall 
be eligible to attend all regular meetings of the Acad- 
emy. The annual fee for institutional membership 
shall be $15.00. 

Contributing Membership. Those organizations or 
individuals who are engaged in the production and/or 
sale of materials and equipment for visual instruction, 
and which are in sympathy with the aims and pur- 
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poses of the Academy, may become contributing mem- 
bers by a majority vote of the Executive Committee, 
Those who may be on the educational staff of con- 
tributing members shall have the privilege of attending 
and participating in all meetings of the Academy, with 
the exception of executive sessions. Contributing 
members shall receive printed copies of all bulletins 
and announcements of general interest which may be 
published by the Academy. The annual fee for con- 
tributing membership shall be $25.00. 


Life Membership. Those who are engaged in the 
administration or distribution of 
who instruct in the use of visual aids; and all those 
who are professionally active in the field of visual in- 
struction are urged to become life members of the 
Academy. Application for such membership shall be 
approved by a majority vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The fee for life membership shall bé $50., pay- 
able in one sum or in five annual installments of $10. 
each. Those who have been in good standing as mem- 
bers of the Academy for 20 years or more shall pay a 
life membership fee of $25. All funds received from 
such members shall be placed in trust and only the 
income used by the Academy. Life members shall 
have the same status as that of active members. 


visual aids; those 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 


Conducted by Dwicut R. Furness 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 











Animation 

To animate drawings or figures requires time and 
patience but the results usually are worth the time 
spent. 

First of all the camera should be set up and the 
lighting arranged so that it will be constant all through 
the series. The camera must be one which allows one 
picture to be made at a time. 

The simplest things to animate are titles where one 
letter appears at a time. To animate a title set up the 
card and print the first letter on it. Decide how long 
you want the finished title. Say it reads “The End” 
and you want it to be two feet long with all the ani- 
mation in the first foot. There are twenty frames to 
one foot of 16mm. film. There are six letters in “The 
End”. Divide twenty by six—this gives three or the 
number of frames to be exposed on each letter to bring 
the title to one foot. 

The card is set up with the letter “T” on it and three 
single exposures are made of the letter “T”. Now add 
the letter “h” and make three more exposures and so on 
until the title is complete ; then expose 20 more frames 
to give the extra foot without the animation. 

Completed titles may be animated by turning the 
camera or little card upside down and blocking out let- 
ters instead of drawing them in. Turning the camera 
upside down is the same as running it backward. After 
the film is processed it should be turned end for end 
before splicing into the reel. The action in this case 
is the same as when the letters are added one at a 
time. 

If drawings are to be animated the work is more 
complicated as the moving parts have to be drawn 20 
times for each foot of film and the drawings changed 
each time to show progressive action. Dolls or other 
jointed or flexible figures may be animated by taking 
them one picture at a time and moving them a little 
between each exposure the amount of motion depend- 
ing on the speed wanted in the result. Little change 
between exposures gives slow motion, greater change, 
greater motion. 


Lens Speeds 


The areas of circles are proportional to the squares 
of their diameters. 
tween the stop on lenses square the “f” number. For 


To find the relative exposure be- 


example you say you want to find the relative expo- 
sures of the stop £8 and £3.5. The square of 8 is 64. 
The square of 3.5 is 12.25. Divide 64 by 12.25 and 
the result is approximately 5. This means that at 3.5 
about five times the amount of light passes through 
the lens opening as does at f8. In practice it means 
that a picture may be taken in light one fifth as strong 
at £3.5 than required by a stop at f8—or the exposure 
time with a given light should be five times as long 
with the £8 stop as with the f3.5. 


Teaching Dramatics 

In the teaching of dramatics amateur movies have a 
particularly happy assignment. To the coach of a 
school play movies offer an excellent way of letting the 
characters see themselves as others see them. 

It is always interesting to note the reaction of a 
person to the first motion picture he sees of himself. 
For the first time in his life he gets a good notion of 
what he looks like to others. 

In much the same way a player gets a better idea 
of his or her stage work when scenes from rehearsals 
are taken and projected for individual and group 
study. 

Aside from supplementing dramatic coaching, mo- 
tion pictures may also be the objective, as in school 
film plays or classroom work. A school screen play 
teaches those who take part in it the eiements of pan- 
tomime and stage action. The fact that the scenes are 
silent allows the player to devote his whole attention 
to his acting without having to perfect his voice and 
speech at the same time. 


Winter Activities 
Here are some things the amateur movie maker can 
do in the winter time. 
Outdoors 
Photograph snow and ice scenes, winter sports, 
storms, etc. Study the effect of light filters on winter 
subjects. 
Indoors 
Index films, edit and splice into reels, title. Take 
indoor subjects with artificial light. Make silhouettes. 
Take animated subjects. Write scenarios and plan fu- 
ture pictures. Read up and make notes on movie sub- 
jects. Screen and study films making notes on how 
they might have been improved in the taking. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have am important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our ‘readers. 








The “Stillopticon”’ 


After studying over the pamphlet issued by the 
Stillfilm, Inc., descriptive of its improved projector, 
the Stillopticon, it is not surprising to learn that 
even the producers themselves are astonished at the 
reception this lantern has received at the hands oi 
educators who appreciate true values in visual aids. 
Such a projector as the Stillopticon could hardly 
fail to create a sensation in the visual education 
field. 

To quote from the statements of Stillfilm, Inc., 
regarding the Stillopticon: 

“The Stillopticon represents our endeavor to pro- 
duce a high grade projection lantern that would 
fill the established demands of visual education and 
yet sell for less money. A comparison of the com- 
ponent parts of the Stillopticon with any conven- 
tional projector will show that quality has been up 
held in every particular. Sturdy, rubber footed 
base with receptable for glass slide carrier or Still- 
film carrier, readily accessible and easily adjusted 
tilting device, lamp house that opens so lamp may 
be reached without coming in contact with metal, 
500 watt pre-focused base lamp, highest quality, 
clear, plano convex and double convex condensing 
lenses 444” in diameter, 2%"x10" focal length ob- 
jective which gives a brilliant, evenly illuminated 
and sharply defined picture, non-heat carrying han- 
‘ dle and fifteen feet of detachable cord with switch, 
make the Stillopticon equal or superior to any 
school projector on the market.” 

The Stillopticon is manufactured exclusively for 
Stillfilm, Inc. by projector manufacturers of na- 
tional reputation, and it is distributed solely by 
Stillfilm. Additional information regarding the 
Stillopticon may be secured by writing Stillfilm, Inc., 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


A Survey of 16mm. Field 


Columbia Pictures Corporation of New York, is 
making a survey of the 16mm. home talkie field, to 
determine the advisability of establishing a 16mm. 
synchronous film division. 

Harry A. Kapit, who is directing the work for 
Columbia Pictures Corporation, is one of the pio- 


neers in the manufacture of 16mm. portable sound 
combinations. 

Equipment manufacturers, and dealers maintain- 
ing film rental libraries, may obtain additional in- 
formation by writing direct to the company. 


Silent Biological School Films 


“The progressive high school teacher, who recog- 
nizes that Visual Education by means of the screen 
is becoming more and more essential to classroom 
instruction, will find in our Silent Biological School 
Films a solution of his most perplexing problems. 

“These films are readily adaptable for classroom 
instruction because they visualize biological facts con- 
forming to the best of present-day biological thought 
and teaching. They are authoritative, scholarly and 
unmatched for accuracy, simplicity in terminology and 
high artistic merits.” 

These productions of Herm’s Bio-Cinema Sound 
Products Inc. of Daytona, Fla. have received the 
earnest attention and active support of the most emi- 
nent scholars throughout the civilized world, as well 
as the whole rank and file of teachers and school 
executives down to the grades. 

They form a component part in the film libraries of 
the following leading institutions :— 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon: 

Territory :—Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 

tana. 
State College of Iowa, Ames, Iowa: 

Territory :—lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; 

Territory :—Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona and 

New Mexico. 
University of California, Berkeley, California: 

Territory:—North and Southern California, and 

Nevada. 
The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas : 

Territory :—Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Okla- 

homa. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Territory :—Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 
American Visual Service, 240 Madison Ave., Memphis, 

Tennessee : 

Territory :—Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 

tucky. 
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The University of Texas, Austin, Texas: 
Territory :—Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
Harrison Harries, 255 Franklin Ave.,Hartford, Conn. : 
Territory :—Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. 
Prints may be obtained from these distributors at a 
rental price of $1.00 per subject per school per day, 
plus transportation both ways. 


New Portable Talkie Reproducer with Special 
Microphone Feature 

A special microphone arrangement which will en- 
able the operator to interject remarks relative to 
any picture which is being shown and to have his 
voice come from the loud speaker in entirely satis- 
factory volume, is hailed as a revolutionary feature 
of the new Bell & Howell portable 16 mm. talkie 
reproducer, the Filmophone. 

This new combination is especially valuable for 


business, educational, church and small theatre use. 

















Operator by Means of Microphone Arrangement Cuts In to 
Give Oral Explanation 


It will also be warmly welcomed in the home. 

The Filmophone itself is absolutely portable in 
the true sense of that word. It comes in two cases, 
of approximately equal size, shape and weight, to 
taling 88 pounds. It employs a Filmo Projector for 
showing pictures using 16 mm. amateur size film. 
Sound is obtained by a synchronized phonograph 
type of disc, the same as used in theatres. 

The microphone feature permits the operator to 
plug in conveniently at any time, automaticaliy cut 
out the musical or verbal record accompaniment 
and make any comments desired in order to em- 
phasize points of a film which may need stressing 


to meet a specific situation. When a switch on the 
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microphone is released the record sound accompani- 
ment is resumed. 

A notable advantage of this microphone arrange- 
ment lies in the fact that it will obviously make it 
possible to use many silent pictures to good ad- 
vantage. A salesman, for instance, can talk into 
the microphone while showing a silent film and ex- 
plain his company’s product and have his voice ac- 
company the picture in a volume equal to that of 
the Filmophone when it is presenting a sound pic- 
ture, so that a large audience can hear him easily. 
The Filmophone will be marketed with the micro- 
phone attachment or it may be secured without the 
microphone feature which can then be added later. 


Rothacker and Alexander Merge 

Alexander Film Co., producers and distributors of* 
short screen publicity, and Rothacker Film Corp., 
producers and distributors of industrial educational! 
pictures, have combined their sales, production and 
service in a deal involving exchange of the two 
companies’ preferred and common stock. The com- 
panies will retain their corporate identities and 
function as separate units. Directors and officers 
of Rothacker Film Corp. will be: Douglas D. Roth- 
acker, president; J. Don Alexander, vice-president ; 
H. Rhea Elwell, secretary-treasurer ; D. M. Alexander, 
R. A. Duncan. The new Rothacker board of direc- 
tors will be controlled by Alexander Film. Doug- 
las Rothacker will become a vice-president of Alex- 
ander Film. Combined production, circulation and 
service points will be maintained at Colorado 
Springs, Chicago and New York City. Alexander 
at present has screening rights in 3,850 theaters. 
Rothacker has a coverage of 1,500 theaters and 16.- 
000 non-theatrical contact points. 


School Department 
(Concluded from page 28) 

(Special Note: All active, associate, institutional, 
contributing and life members of the Academy 
will receive, without charge, THE EDUCATIONAL 
ScrEEN, for which the annual subscription rate is 
$2.00. ) 

The Visual Instruction Directory for 1930 is now 
available for distribution. It includes the names and 
addresses of the leading users of visual aids and di- 
rectors of visual instruction, fully classified. Copies 
of the directory will be mailed to all Active, Institu- 
tional, Contributing or Life members of the Academy 
without charge. Others may secure it at $1. the copy, 
postpaid. Requests for the directory should be mailed 
to the Central Office of the Academy, 1400 Oread 


\venue, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 








FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 


723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 24) 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Herm’s Bio-Cinema Sound Products 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 24) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 


35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 22) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 2) 


Howard E. Thompson 
15 Newkirk Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 19) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 26) 


Y. M. C. A, Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 4ist St., New York City 
300 .W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 
(see advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 1) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc, 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. “ighth St., Chicago, IIl. 


James C Muir & Co. 
10 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Stillfilm Lic. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


(Sec advertisement on page 24) 


Howard E. Thompson 
15 Newkirk Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 


Davenport, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 28) 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES | 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City | 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 23) 


James C, Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 2) 


Spencer Lens Co. ' 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 27) 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 24) 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 


10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 23) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 25) 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 23) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 2) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 27) 


